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FOREWORD 


It is the fashion among authors to say 
that they issue their books hesitatingly. 
Few indeed are the men who can not see 
the very grave defects of their own work 
when it is done. The present booklet 
claims no distinctive quality except that 
it has been hammered out of experience. 
It is more than likely that men help each 
other most when, in the unguarded mo- 
ments before the open grate of a winter’s 
evening or under the open sky of a sum- 
mer’s vacation day, they let down the bars 
of reticence and tell of how they fought 
their own fight. The Christian’s Life is 
a fight, a fight mostly to keep himself a 
Christian. It seems as if those who ac- 
cept it on this basis and square them- 
selves for the conflict were more apt to 
win than those who are surprised and dis- 
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couraged when the conflict suddenly 
breaks upon them. 

I confess frankly that these chapters 
were not originally written with the ex- 
pectation of their being joined together 
asa unit. They were contributed during 
a space of several years to the editorial 
page of the Sunday School Times, and 
this must be the apology for the discon- 
nectedness which will be at times only too 
apparent. 

The fact that they were born of real 
experience leads me to hope that they 
may have some of the vitality of a per- 
sonal confession. 

I should like to add my thanks to Mr. 
Charles G. Trumbull for the encourage- 
ment and assistance that he has been to 
ine in the preparation of these pages. 

JAMES MADISON STIFLER. 
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I 
THE FIGHTING QUALITY 


OD loves a brave man. When he 
picks out men to do an impor- 
tant piece of work he seems to 

take those who are clear grit, all the way 
through. Run over the great names in 
Bible history,—Abraham, David, Elijah, 
John the Baptist, Paul,—and see how 
‘marked a trait plain bravery was in every 
one of them. 

Chivalry and bravery are the first at- 
tributes of a Christian life, for they are 
simply translations of self-sacrifice and 
faith, Young blood naturally loves 
bravery and daring; we ought to under- 
stand that Jesus Christ was the bravest 
man who ever lived, as well as the best. 
He was never terrorised by man or any- 
thing that man could do. He dared to do 
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his father’s business,—and it took dar- 
ing. No coward can enter the kingdom 
of heaven, for cowardice is a traitor that 
is certain to unbar the gates to the en- 
emies of the soul. 

Near the city of New York is a won- 
derful highland, up which one climbs 
through a _ park-like wood, suddenly 
emerging on a view that is indescribable 
for its grandeur. Straight down lies the 
little coast town, two hundred and fifty 
feet below you, and out beyond stretches 
the seven miles’ length of Sandy Hook, 
looking like a bas-relief map laid at your 
feet. You stand amid a strange silence; 
yet all along the sea-front of that long 
neck of land you can see the giant break- 
ers falling in snowy foam like the teeth 
of some great monster seeking to devour 
the land that resists him. 

Now water is a mineral, and one of the 
heavier minerals; it is liquid, but almost 
incompressible. Incomputable millions 
of tons of this liquid stone are hurled 
daily, yearly, against the land, with 
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crushing force. Lashed into rage by the 
wind, the sea makes sport of human ma- 
sonry, or crushes like so many playthings 
the iron ships that have gone ashore; even 
_ the frowning cliff must ultimately yield 
to the waves. But when God said, 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fur- 
ther; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed,” he drew around the sea a girdle 
of the one thing that can permanently 
stop its progress—sand. Behind that 
protecting bar the rich loam may lie un- 
disturbed, and the orchards and the grain 
may grow and bear their fruit in safety. 

There is a kind of courage that men 
familiarly call “sand,” and with very 
good reason, for it is the quality that 
makes a man able to resist attack. And 
that is what the Christian most surely 
needs. 

Life is a great sea that continually 
hurls itself against any man who dares 
to make a stand against it. Start out on 
any good path, and see the never-ending 
waves that try to deter you from attain- 
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ing your end. Hammering, coaxing, se- 
ducing, blustering, intimidating, or in a 
long, deadly, monotonous grind; in one 
way or another the sea of life will beat 
against you, and nothing will enable you 
to live safely through but—sand. 

The lack of this is the secret of the dis- 
appointment given by so many charac- 
ters that start with so much promise. We 
may have a dazzling array of talents, and 
an inspiring muster of noble qualities; 
but without the protection of pure brav- 
ery, these will not stand against the bat- 
tering of life’s sea. Good qualities and 
fine parts are like the rich loam on that 
highland, capable of supporting orchards 
and grain-fields, but not capable of re- 
sisting the sea. Many of our most piti- 
able failures come simply from a lack of 
sand. 

Any good quality needs backbone to 
make it effective. The little boy who read 
aloud, “Now Daniel had an excellent 
Spine in him,” when the letters spelled 
“spirit,” was not so far from the truth 
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after all. All of God’s servants need 
spine. There is a massive ruggedness 
about Christ’s forbearance, and gentle- 
ness that claims our highest admiration, 
and beckons us to follow, if we dare. It 
takes courage to be patient, and a veri- 
table beach of sand to practise obedience. 
It calls for pure grit to follow the thir- 
teenth of First Corinthians; self-sacrifice 
for the good of others demands the whole 
of one’s supply of bravery. 

The cross of Christ is what has given 
him his grip on humanity, is what draws 
all men unto him; and the cross was pre- 
ceded by Gethsemane. Some may see in 
our Lord’s bloody sweat the evidence of 
weakness; but some will see more truly 
that it was the gathering together of all 
the forces of a great soul to resist the des- 
perate attack of the powers of evil. How 
have we allowed it to come to pass that 
the Christian profession is ever branded 
as a sign of weakness, when both experi- 
ence and history show that the cross of 
the unconquered Christ has always been 
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in the hands of our bravest pioneers? 
Pilgrims and missionaries have never 
been soft-handed or _ chicken-hearted. 
There is an endless fund of inspiration in 
the martial side of the Christian life; and 
the best of it is that the battle is far from 
finished. : 

There never was a time when the 
golden sand of sheer resistance was so 
necessary as now. Ours is a day of look- 
ing forward and laying of plans for the 
advancing of Christ’s conquests; but 
there never was a plan for conquest that 
amounted to a puff of wind unless it had 
some man with a heart of courage to 
carry it through. 

We talk much of the faith needful 
for the Christian life, but the other side 
of faith is courage. There is grave dan- 
ger of thinking that faith means quies- 
cence, that reliance on God means inac- 
tion on our part. Faith is a thing of the 
heart, but in the lives of the saints it is 
translated into hard and ‘dangerous 
action. ‘ Put your trust in God, and 
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keep your powder dry,” is not cynicism, 
but good Bible teaching. Dry powder 
will not save faithless hearts, and the 
fear of God will not save a coward. 

Sit upon the shore close to the water’s 
edge, and let the sand teach you how to 
resist. It runs out underneath the water, 
and just lies there; and when the wave 
hurls its tons upon it, the sand gives way, 
but makes the water move it. When the 
water rushes furiously landward, the 
sand goes with it, but not quite so fast; 
and when the wave retreats, the sand runs 
back, but not quite so far. It always 
stands close to its enemy and a little in 
front of him, never lets him strike from a 
distance, and never allows him to make 
any permanent mark. It never runs 
away, and never melts, and it always 
separates itself from its antagonist and 
lies ready for another attack. Always 
prepared for a blow, it never gives one. 

The man who can stand against the 
hammering grind of life does not do it by 
bluster, but simply by standing his 
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ground. “Stand fast therefore and hav- 
ing done all, stand.” Life may swing us, 
but it cannot swallow us. Life may en- 
gulf, but it cannot melt us. Like the sand 
at the ocean’s shore, we can be in the 
world but not of it. 

The conquering quality is not an in- 
born gift that only a few may haye ; it is 
one of the first effects of a genuine faith. 
It is not only the gift of the strong; it is 
heaven’s enduement upon the weak, if 
they will seek it. 

The most lovely and promising gifts 
will rot and decay under the blows of time 
and temptation unless the owner is de- 
fended by the golden sand of a courage- 
ous faith. With it you can safely face 
the thunderous impact of the flying 
years; and, though they may blow 
wrinkles in your face and the color 
from your hair, they cannot devour 
you. Misfortune, like a seething breaker, 
may overwhelm you, Sweeping away 
lands, houses, Silver, and jewels; yet, pro- 
tected by this golden band, you will stand 
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unmoved, though wounded. Misunder- 
standing may overflow you, and abuse and 
railing, slander and lies; deserted by 
friends and jeered by enemies, the true 
follower of the brave Jesus answers not 
a word, but stands. 

When Christianity covers this earth it 
will be because it has the fighting quality 
to win and hold its ground. If you ever 
conquer your life’s duties and opportuni- 
ties, it will be because you could not be 
discouraged or frightened into ceasing 
your struggle. 

God loyes.a_braye man. He is looking 
for them for all offices and positions in 
this world. God can make men brave. 
Every heart that is filled with the Spirit 
is filled with courage; for God’s spirit 
is not afraid of evil or anything that evil 
can do. 
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II 
THE GOAL OF THE FIGHT 


OT a few earnest persons are beset 
with a feeling of vagueness in all 
their religious work. They are 

often good enough soldiers to obey orders 
without knowing very well why they 
obey them. Now obedience is a very good 
horse for drawing loads over rough 
places; but when obedience is mated with 
intelligence, the team can do not twice, 
but ten times as much. 

A recent author has said that nearly 
every minister who becomes an effective 
preacher goes through a regular process 
of development that consists of three 
stages. First is the stage in which his 
great problem is what to say. By degrees 
this problem is mastered, and his mind 
becomes stored with a definite message. 
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Then he enters upon the second stage, in 
which his problem is, how to say it. For 
as soon as he is relieved from the anxiety 
of preparing his matter, he realises that 
the manner in which his message is 
delivered is vitally important. In this 
stage he turns his attention to rhetoric 
and elocution. Having become fairly 
proficient in this, he arrives at the third 
and crowning stage of his development, 
why he is saying it. At this stage he 
turns his attention chiefly to his audi- 
ence. 

Some such process of development is 
not peculiar to ministers; every growing 
and working Christian will find himself 
moving along by the same stages. At 
first your problem was, “ What can I say 
to my class, my prayer-meeting, my 
friend?” Then you awoke to the fact 
that there was an art in all this, and you 
began to study tact, and the best methods 
of teaching, and coveted a pleasing ad- 
dress and the tongue of persuasion. Last 
of all came the day when, knowing your 
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weapons and being skilled in the use of 
them, you could keep your attention 
wholly upon the object of your attack. 
You had become a fighting saint, or, in 
New Testament language, a fisher of men. 

Now a fighting man who simply obeys 
orders without knowing why is not of a 
very high order. The glory of our 
American soldier has always been that 
with his obedience is coupled a quick in- 
telligence that grasps his general’s plan. 
He fits himself into the idea behind the 
order and wins his battle by courage, hard 
fighting, and quick adjustment to sudden 
contingencies. The glory of a fighting 
saint is not only that he obeys his heav- 
enly commander, but that he understands 
the idea behind the command to teach 
and preach and persuade, and is not 
easily put to rout by a sudden change of 
front on the part of the enemy. That fine 
word “saint” has been half spoiled by 
misuse. It is the New Testament name 
for the man who is pledged to Jesus and 
pledged to fight for him—a separated 
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man, with ‘unsullied blade and unlowered 
flag. 

No general ever knew more clearly 
what he meant to accomplish by a sea- 
son’s campaign than did Jesus in the 
short time of his ministry. He had a 
definite plan which possibly his disciples 
did not know until after his ascension, 
but which is as plain as a carven statue 
when we look at his life with the object of 
finding it out. 

The climax of his ministry—yes, the 
aim of it—was manifest that day in the 
hills of Cesarea, when he said to his 
chosen twelve friends, ‘“ Who say ye that 
Iam?” and Peter answered, speaking for 
all the rest, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Jesus had 
steadily educated these men up to this 
point by a process of instruction that 
makes the modern student of pedagogy 
wonder at its perfection. See how he did 
it. First he called them, attracted them, 
won their confidence and willingness. 
Then he put before them an ideal—the 
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sermon on the mount. This he followed 
up with the demonstration of his own life 
and powers. Next he sent them out to 
preach, to try it for themselves: the prin- 
ciple of learning by doing. Last of all he 
calls them aside and says, “ Now, who 
am I?” and they knew him. After this 
he had only one thing remaining to do, 
which he completed when he said, “ It is 
finished.” 

A photographer makes his sensitive 
plate, exposes it to just the rays of light 
that he chooses, dips it into the proper so- 
lutions, and holds it up to the light to see 
if his picture is there. What else did this 
Great Teacher do on that day but hold up 
these souls to the light to find out if the 
reflection of the Son of God were fastened 
there? 

That was a great day for the Kingdom 
of God. That day the Captain of our Sal- 
vation, the Prince of fighting saints, had 
won a great battle. These men recog- 
nised their Maker. They knew their Say- 
iour. Henceforth when God bent his ear 
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to the earth there were men that could 
speak to him in the language of heaven. 
Hereafter when God chose to walk on 
earth, there would be men to recognise 
him and know him. This is the climax of 
creation,—that a thing made should 
recognise and know and love its Maker. 

Men have made some bewilderingly 
complicated machinery, such as the Mer- 
genthaler typesetting machine, which 
sets the type mould, casts the slug in type 
metal, and redistributes the moulds again 
while the operator simply presses keys 
like those on a typewriter. But what ma- 
chine could man make that could give 
him personal companionship, return his 
affection, and comprehend the genius 
that had made it? Yet that is just what 
God has done; created men who can know 
and love their Maker. The moon and the 
stars are wonderful, the mountains, the 
plains, and the sea, with all the life in 
them; but man, so small in comparison, 
is beyond measure the superior of every 
other created thing, because he alone can 
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know his Creator. This is why the angels 
Sing for joy over a sinner that repents, 
for when a man turns to his God creation 
has reached its climax. The Almighty 
himself can do no more. He has made a 
being like himself, a companion, a son. 

Jesus’ definite plan was to bring a few 
men to this state of knowledge, and he did 
it by a method so simple that a child can 
follow it. And this is what is behind the 
fighting saint’s orders to teach and to 
preach, to get others to recognise, to 
know, and to love their Creator. If a 
working Christian has this aim con- 
stantly in view, it will help him over 
many a sudden difficulty and double his 
efficiency, because he knows what he is 
doing, and why. 

Religion, which seems go complex, is 
after all a very simple thing; that is, the 
aim is simple. Whatever complexity 
there may be is in the means used to ob- 
tain this end. The writer remembers an 
experience in the Canadian woods, when 
his guide led him straight through the 
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forest, intending to strike a trail that 
would lead them back to camp. Through 
the densest underbrush, over logs breast- 
high, the rotted corpses of giants of the 
forests that had towered aloft in the days 
of the Cabots and Champlain, knee-deep 
through moss, up and down over rocks, 
through glens and over hills, until they 
came out on the old disused lumbermen’s 
road, which even the most ignorant city 
man could follow back to camp. So Jesus 
spares us no pain, no weariness, till we 
are safely on that path where we know 
our Maker and are glad to follow. And 
the fighting saint will spare no effort to 
take his charges through the woods of 
weakness, of doubt, of wilfulness and ob- 
stinate pride, till he can place their feet 
on that plain pathway and hear them say 
to his great Captain, “Thou art the 
Christ.” 

It is wonderfully encouraging, in the 
midst of the confusion of Sunday-school 
and church work, the battle-ground for 
the souls of others, to cast your eyes up 
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to the Captain and know clearly once 
more what you are fighting for. It clears 
away the mist and the uncertainty to be 
working definitely toward the day when 
the souls for which we have been fighting 
can be held up to the light, and we can 
see thereon the likeness of God. 
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THE BEST WEAPON 


S coolly as other men went about 
drilling armies to attain their su- 
premacy, Jesus Christ went about 

offering himself to be “ lifted up ” in self- 
sacrifice. But where other men have been 
uncertain how their plans would come 
out, he never felt the least doubt of his 
own overwhelming victory. I and the 
prince of this world are up for judgment 
before mankind, he told them; and now 
is the prince of this world cast out, and 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
myself. 

And it is a startling thought that Jesus 
conquered his enemy and won the whole 
world with the use of a weapon that is 
just as much at the disposal of the scul- 
lery maid and the ploughboy as it was at 
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hisown. It makes the hot blush of shame 
rush over us to realise that we so often 
despise the means that our Master used 
so valiantly. We wonder why our wit, our 
learning, our eloquence, brings no rich 
harvest of awakened hearts, no souls new 
born, and we mourn over our weakness, 
when in truth we are not weak, but ob- 
stinate, and selfish with a matchless self- 
ishness. 

For Jesus never claimed to use any 
other power in winning men than that of 
self-sacrifice. He deemed it all-sufficient ; 
and it was. And he deemed it sufficient 
for the unlettered men whom he chose 
to be his successors as fishers of men. It 
brought in its train the Holy Spirit and 
every necessary lesser thing; but all of 
these were withheld until they should be 
preceded by this. Jesus and his teaching 
have sometimes been made a great mys- 
tery where they are perfectly plain. 
Some one has said, “ There are plenty of 
people who follow the religion of Chris- 
tianity, but very few who follow the re- 
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ligion of Christ.” To all such Jesus re- 
vealed as his power the power of self-sac- 
rifice; and the power of the disciple is the 
power of his Master. Why make a mys- 
tery of it? 

Self-sacrifice is at once the easiest and 
the hardest thing in the world, and al- 
ways the most powerful. Nothing is such 
a teacher; nothing sheds so clear a light. 
Cleanness intensifies near-by dirt; 
shoddy looks quite well until it is placed 
beside fine cloth; evil is never so cer- 
tainly evil as when it is seen in the light 
of goodness. Every other good thing is 
more or less cleverly imitated by evil, but 
pure self-sacrifice admits of no imitation 
and leaves no argument. Satan attracts 
us by deceiving us about God and our- 
selves; but Jesus defeats him by truth, by 
turning on the glaring light of self-sacri- 
ficing love. When life goes hard with us, 
and we rebel against God’s dealings, and 
turn our faces toward heaven to assail 
it with complaints, the unselfish love of 
heaven’s King turns the frowns and 
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scowls to smiles, and leaves the hard 
words unuttered on our tongues. 

And all those little excuses we offer 
ourselves for not doing our work better, 
for not being more kindly on the street, 
in the home and the church, in the light 
of Jesus’ sacrifice are seen every one to be 
branded with the mark of the Beast. That 
boastful claim that we have the right to 
do as we please in regard to certain pleas- 
ures and habits, and that we are not re- 
sponsible for the weakness of others, is 
seen in its own despicable meanness when 
placed beside the cross. What a resist- 
less power the cross is! The avalanche 
that sweeps trees, houses, and earth down 
to the naked rock is not more terrific than 
the power of self-sacrifice to sweep away 
shams, 

On the other hand, nothing is so at- 
tractive and winsome as self-sacrifice. It 
quiets instantly the alertness with which 
we are always guarding ourselves against 
loss. We cannot lose anything to a man 
who is losing everything for our sake— 
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except our hearts; we shall surely lose 
those, and we do not regret it, for we are 
sure of him who takes our affection. The 
very stability of self-sacrifice is a com- 
fort, for there is nothing so shifty as self- 
ishness, whirled about with a touch and 
breath of every new lust and desire; and 
nothing is so reliable as unselfishness. 
Yet with all its winsomeness we can 
still call it a weapon, for it was the 
weapon with which our Lord declared he 
would smite the prince of this world to 
destruction. That “lifting up” showed 
the rival candidates for the allegiance of 
humanity exactly as they were. Each was 
using his strongest weapon—one, hate, 
and the other, love; and the decision is 
against the prince of this world. That 
Man who died for us has become the ideal 
of all the world; for Jesus is the ideal 
even of those who are not trying very hard 
to attain it. To every man who ever 
heard of him, Jesus is, secretly or ex- 
pressed, the standard of manhood; and 
that seed buried in the heart of us all 
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makes us rebel against the captivity of 
evil, even when we seem to be evil’s most 
willing servants. The power of self-sac- 
rifice is that it conquers the heart, a cita- 
del that is impregnable to weaker things. 
When you have tried all other weapons, 
try this. It is the sharpest sword in the 
arsenal of heaven. 
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IV 
THE JOY OF BATTLE 


work. We have no choice in the 

matter. And few of us are per- 
mitted even to choose the kind of work 
that we must do. Probably, also, there 
are none of us who do not feel that we 
are sadly hampered in our tasks, either 
by lack of ability or opportunity, or by 
distinct opposition and hindrance from 
outside. But we do not always notice 
that the pain of work is about evenly dis- 
tributed in life. My harness rubs me in 
one spot, and my neighbor’s rubs him in 
another. If we were to change places, we 
should only exchange complaints. The 
poor envy the rich, and the rich the care- 
free; the half-occupied envy the busy 
ones, and the overworked sigh for a little 
idleness. 


PNY sone all of us are obliged to 
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Yet it is rash to conclude from this 
half-true statement that there is no way 
by which we may find joy in our work, 
disliked and forced upon us though that 
work may be. Our richest happiness can 
grow out of this unpromising soil. It is 
only one more of the great open secrets 
of life. 

Foolish men seek to ease themselves by 
changing their work; wise men find their 
joy in mastering its secret. For there is 
in it a secret of joy. Any man who runs 
away from his work because it is painful 
will find that he must pick up the pain 
along with his next task. And eventually 
we all discover that that pain is as easily 
conquered in one place as in another, and 
that conquered in one place it is con- 
quered in all. 

The real bitterness of work lies in the 
motive with which we do it; and its real 
joy rests on the same foundation. I can 
change my work without changing my 
motive, or I can change my motive with- 
out changing my work. The latter is 
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more efficient, so far as my joy is con- 
cerned. 

It is the motive that makes work sad or 
glad. Therefore one of the things we can 
rejoice about is that, while the necessity 
and the choice of work are not within our 
power, the motive we can absolutely mas- 
ter if we will. A look at our motives will, 
if they are wrong, show us the seat of our 
trouble. 

A selfishly ambitious man, for example, 
will not be happy in his work, even 
though he is eminently successful at it. 
Though he were to paint a famous pic- 
ture, or create a masterly statue, the gall 
at his heart sours the rightful glow of 
pleasure at the moment of victory. The 
very hint of rivalry will canker a genuine 
success if a man is proud at heart. Noth- 
ing is sunny when the hateful gleam 
of envy casts its sickly gloom over 
everything. Envy and selfishness and 
pride as motives for work will breed 
nothing but soured success and spoiled 
blessings, 
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The human heart of self-love is like the 
inner citadel of the ancient cities. The 
walled city had at its centre some solid, 
unapproachable, and practically impreg- 
nable fort, which was the _ citadel. 
Around it lay the streets and the market- 
places, and the best of the palaces and 
homes of the city. Then came the great 
city wall. Outside of that, and envelop- 
ing all, was an outer wall not so high nor 
so strong, but sufficiently formidable. 
Beyond this, in time of attack, the sol- 
diers commonly made entrenchments, 
more or less stout as their time and re- 
sources would enable them. 

When the enemy came on, the first 
stand was made at these entrenchments; 
if they were carried—and they were not 
usually defended at any very great cost— 
the defenders retired behind the outer 
wall. Here they would make their first 
rigid stand. But if they were over- 
whelmed by numbers, or carried by a sud- 
den rush, there was still the massive city 
wall, with all its machinery for defence. 
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ores GER Eat SORE RESETS 
At this point the attack settled down to a 
siege. But the enemy, by bravery or by 
cunning, might finally carry the city wall 
itself. Then all the wealth and resources 
of the city were at their mercy, and they 
could freely come and go, up and down 
the city streets. ; 

It not infrequently happened, however, 
that the pick of the defending army, in 
sheer desperation, retired within the in- 
ner citadel and bade defiance to their 
foes. If they were well supplied with 
food and water, they could do so, and not 
surrender except on their own terms, 
which would be no surrender at all. His- 
tory gives more than one instance where 
the defenders held the citadel for weeks 
and months after the rest of the city had 
been captured by its besiegers. And it 
was but a poor conquest, when the con- 
queror was threatened at any time by a 
shower of missiles from the still unsub- 
dued citadel. 

Thus it is with the heart. As neces- 
sity presses, we surrender the outermost 
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at heart; and a man may have much 
trouble and still be glad in his soul. 
Gilbert Chesterton, an English jour- 
nalist, says of himself that after search- 
ing all around the world for the truth 
he was amazed to find that it was to 
be had in nearly every parish church 
in England. “The mass of men,” he 
says, “have been forced to be gay about 
the little things, but sad about the 
big ones. Nevertheless it is not native to 
man to be so. Man is more himself, man 
is more manlike, when joy is the funda- 
mental thing in him and grief the super- 
ficial. ... The sceptic [and he might 
have said the self-ridden, for they are the 
Same] may truly be said to be topsy- 
turvy ; for his feet are dancing upward in 
ecstasies while his head is in the abyss. 
- . . Christianity satisfies suddenly and 
perfectly man’s ancestral instinct for be- 
ing right side up; satisfies it supremely in 
this: that, by its creed, joy becomes some- 
thing gigantic and sadness Something spe- 
cial and small... . Joy, which was the 
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small publicity of the pagan, is the gigan- 
tic secret of the Christian.” 

Life’s work and life’s living is gloomy 
business at the very heart of it when that 
heart is dominated by self. Nothing has 
yet been found that is big enough to 
satisfy man’s desire for inward joy except 
unselfish love. Those who love and work 
from love as their prime motive find even 
the disagreeable and the unchosen tasks 
sweetened to complete content. The 
proud, selfish, snobbish heart breeds un- 
happiness and disgust for all work, even 
the most successful. The heart wherein 
the citadel is surrendered to love of God 
and man cannot be made miserable, and 
can only briefly be clouded. Real joy is 
the effect of love in the heart; worldly 
gaiety resembles real joy only as the face 
besmirched with brilliant cosmetics re- 
sembles the red glow of health. When 
the heart is wrong, the task is bitter. The 
secret of happy work is to love one’s 
friends and enemies, and in the midst of 
all life’s variations to take what God 
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gives, adding thereto that kindliness of 
spirit which transforms it. This is to be 
like God himself, and to know that in- 
ward tranquillity of soul which is the 
heaven within you. 
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Vv 
THE SHIELD OF HUMILITY 


EW things are in more danger of be- 
KR ing misunderstood than humility 
—not because we misunderstand 

it when we see it, but because we mistake 
itssource. Humility does not spring from 
a mean opinion of ourselves, but from a 
high opinion of God. The man is truly 
humble who clearly sees behind all his 
gifts, possessions, successes, and approba- 
tion, that God is the real source of these 
things and not himself. The wisest man 
on earth is the man who understands that 
he is but an instrument of a greater 
power—not a creator, but a creature. He 
may know that he has got hold of a great 
idea, or has done a great thing, but he 
knows that the greatness with which he 
dealt was created long before he opened 
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his eyes. Genuine humility is a sort of 
common-sense way of seeing things in 
their proper relations. It is more the at- 
titude of a man toward God and life than 
his attitude toward his fellows. 

Men commonly confuse the results of a 
quality with the quality itself. When we 
see a man who is more than usually def- 
erential and self-suppressing, we are apt 
to call him humble, whereas, in fact, he 
may be a politician of the wiliest sort— 
a long-fanged wolf under the soft lamb- 
skin. Yet the man who really appreciates 
his position with God and life is always 
deferential to his fellows, and not self- 
laudatory. 

“The first test of a truly great man,” 
says Ruskin in “ Modern Painters,” “is 
his humility. I do not mean by humility 
doubt of his own power, or hesitation of 
speaking his opinions, but a right under- 
standing of the relation between what he 
can do and say, and the rest of the 
world’s doings and sayings. All great 
men not only know their own business, 
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but usually know they know it, and are 
not only right in their main opinions, but 
they usually know that they are right in 
them, only they do not think much of 
themselves on that account. Arnolfo 
knows that he can build a good dome at 
Florence; Albrecht Diirer writes calmly 
to one who has found fault with his work: 
‘It cannot be done better’; Sir Isaac 
Newton knows that he has worked out a 
problem or two that would have puzzled 
anybody else, only they do not expect 
their fellow-men to fall down and wor- 
ship them. They have a curious under- 
sense of powerlessness, feeling that the 
power is not in them, but through them, 
that they could not do or be anything else 
than God made them, and they see some- 
thing divine and God-made in every other 
man they meet, and are endlessly, fool- 
ishly, incredibly merciful.” 

“ Humility,” said an old ecclesiastic, 
“igs the chiefest of Christian graces, and 
has come to appear to the world almost 
as Christianity itself.” 
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Moses jumps to your mind as soon as 
meekness and humility are mentioned. 
Yet Moses was a man of fiery, impulsive 
temperament. He started his career by 
murder, and marred it by temper. He 
ruled Israel with an iron hand, cutting 
down with the sword by hundreds and 
thousands, men who dared to run counter 
to his laws and directions, and exacting 
obedience with the strictness of an abso- 
lute potentate. There was no man to 
whom Moses yielded precedence, but 
there was never a day or an hour when 
he did not yield everything to the au- 
thority and power of God. It was God 
that ruled and punished, not Moses, and 
so he was humble, and the wretched of- 
fender could look in the eyes of his wilder- 
ness-judge and see pity and sympathy, as 
well as authority. For Moses knew that 
but for God’s will and power he would 
still be tending sheep on the highlands of 
Horeb. 

His humility was not, then, of the 
chalky voice and twisting hand type. 
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Uriah Heep was not “ ’umble,” as Dickens 
plainly showed, but we still go on label- 
ling as humble the Uriah Heeps of life 
who happen to boast little better manners 
than this one did. 

Our Lord was humble, but when Pilate 
brags of his power, “ Knowest thou not 
that I have power to release thee, and 
have power to crucify thee?” Jesus un- 
covers with a quiet word the real truth, 
and shows that to him Pilate is only an 
instrument: “Thou wouldest have no 
power against me, except it were given 
thee from above.” Jesus’ real humility 
was not that he washed the disciples’ feet, 
but that he was willing to do the Father’s 
will. The washing of feet was only an 
incident. 

Peter did all his bragging before he saw 
three thousand men turn to Christ at the 
sound of his voice for a few minutes. 
Afterward he was genuinely humble, for 
he admitted, “God hath shewn me.” 
Paul said, “I can do all things,” and if 
he had stopped then he would have been 
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just an ordinary, conceited man; but he 
went on, “in him that strengtheneth 
me,” and he passes from conceit into 
grandeur. 

Genuine humility is one of the sweet- 
est, most powerful, and winning quali- 
ties in the world. In that most difficult 
task of benevolence, without real hu- 
mility it is almost impossible to avoid 
hurting the recipient’s finer feelings. A 
man was giving to a hard-working mother 
a number of warm winter garments for 
her boys and herself. They were spread 
out on her dining-room table. Suddenly 
looking up through her tears, she said: 

“Tam so glad! They are just what the 
boys need, and I’m so sorry that we find 
it so hard to get along. I am sure we try 
hard.” 

“Why are you sorry to be helped? ” 
said the man. “If I needed them and you 
had them, you would help me—wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Why, of course,” was the quick an- 
Swer; and the brightened face showed 
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that his real humility had put them at 
once on the plane of Christian equality 
where in truth they belonged. For it was 
none of the man’s effort that had secured 
him birth in an honourable family, and an 
education and its natural subsequent 
social position ; nor was she to blame that. 
her lot was different. Before God they 
were equal. Nothing but the common- 
sense recognition of God’s hand in life 
could have saved that situation. 

Those who long for better lives, and 
more effective, will find that power and 
the real humility which is the open ses- 
ame to every sort of heart, and the sol- 
vent of all those impossible situations, 
come from watching their attitude toward 
God and life, and letting each day’s prob- 
lems be settled in that light. It is one of 
the open secrets of life, discovered only 
by those who look beneath the surface. 
Imitators of the evidences of humility 
build on the sand foundation that 
crumbles under the storm of irritation 
and the flood of unexpected situations 
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that life is always bringing. The really 
humble man is so because he is built upon 
the rock of love and insight that is more 
than a match for all attack and for every 
surprise. 
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THE HIGHEST GROUND 


HEN a question arises that calls 

\ \) for a moral decision there are 
usually three choices open to 
us. There is the wrong way, from which 
most of us recoil in disgust. There is the 
way which is unquestionably right, but 
which appears so difficult as to be called 
impossible or quixotic. Somewhere be- 
tween these two there is a way that seems 
nearer right than wrong, and_ that 
promises to lead to the same goal as the 
highest way; it is not absolutely wrong, 
and it offers an easier solution than either 
of theother two. With scarcely an excep- 
tion this middle way is the most popular 
entrance to that broad and easy way that 
leadeth to destruction. It is crowded 
with the best people all the time. The 
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cultured, the intellectual, the indifferent, 
the sensitive, and the lazy find it quite to 
their liking, and no one is more surprised 
than they are when they find that they 
have become the servants of the owner of 
that road. 

There is only one safe way to decide a 
moral question, and that is to take the 
upper road. It may look impossible, and 
friends may call it foolish, but the en- 
trance is likely to be the most difficult 
part of it; as to the wisdom of its choice, 
a short time will demonstrate that with 
certainty. 

The middle way is easy of entrance, but 
it is all down grade. Its actual badness 
is not instantly apparent, for those who 
choose it keep up the form of goodness 
and godliness long after the reality of 
these is departed. Cowardice and lazi- 
ness are responsible for most of the fail- 
ures that respectable people make, and 
the combination of the two is deceptive 
beyond description. The Pharisee who 
scrupulously paid to the Lord the tenth 
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of the smallest herb in his kitchen garden, 
and observed the least requirement of 
the law, no matter how annoying and ex- 
acting it might be, was nevertheless on 
the broad and easy way, by Jesus’ own 
statement, and he entered it by the mid- 
dle gate. Whenever we seek to satisfy 
conscience with the letter of the law, and 
with observances of the decencies, and yet 
disregard the very spirit of all moral de- 
cision, we choose the easier and the mid- 
dle way. Whenever we think that God is 
satisfied with such choosing, we degrade 
God in our minds to the level of the quib- 
bling, hairsplitting lawyer who cares 
nothing about pure justice so long as the 
technicalities, the arbitrary rules, are ob- 
served. 

Let us not think that “the way that 
leadeth to destruction ” is so labelled, nor 
that the entrance to it is marked with red 
lights, nor that it is characterised with 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. On the 
contrary, it is far oftener the “ way which 
seemeth right unto a man,” and many of 
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those who select it are not seldom seen to 
pray, and many a stately house of wor- 
ship is erected on that roadside, into 
which multitudes enter to worship. The 
Prince of Darkness is far too cunning to 
deny men the exercise of their natural in- 
stinct for worship. He only sees to it 
that the worship is conducted on “safe 
lines” and in a “conservative” spirit. 
On that broad and easy way men observe 
all the forms of moral perfection, and 
wax warm over the details and niceties of 
religion ; but all the time their souls have 
been stupefied with the deadliest narcotic 
ever brewed by demons. 

Difficult as observing the law may be, it 
is infinitely easier than giving one’s whole 
heart to God. Annoying as the details of 
religion may be made, they are at their 
hardest infinitely more comfortable than 
taking up one’s cross and following Jesus 
Christ. Any man can copy a picture 
after a fashion, but it is only a true, live 
soul that can create one; and God wants 
men who can live their own lives rightly 
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and not copy rules. The letter of the law 
will content dead souls; the spirit, which 
is life eternal, is for those who-are truly 
alive. Lifeless ritual gives a caricature 
of God; and the advocates of the middle 
way enjoin a degraded manhood; for 
when we can be satisfied with the 
letter of righteousness, then freedom, 
conscience, and aspiration—three vital 
chords of the soul—will be numbed to si- 
lence, and though we may have peace, it is 
the satisfaction of the Pharisee, the quiet 
of paralysis. 

It is often said that we cannot always 
be sure what is the right course, and the 
middle road is urged in favor of expedi- 
ency. But Jesus recognised no such 
necessity for moral haziness in a normal 
man, and, unless the word of God mis- 
leads us, God himself has promised, when 
honest difficulty does exist, to give light 
and wisdom to men who ask it of him. If, 
after making this request, uncertainty 
still exists, we have either proved the 
promise false, or have demonstrated our 
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real unwillingness to see what the light 
reveals. It is not likely to be the former. 

Uncertainty as to the right is not the 
real trouble. The naked fight is this: our 
desire heads one way, and the upper road 
heads another, and it is a flat choice be- 
tween the two. Then comes the subter- 
fuge of the middle road—and how much 
pains we take to make pretence to our- 
selves that we are not compromising! 
We talk it over with some one; but the 
some one is carefully selected. We call 
to mind unquestionably good men who 
have done that particular thing; but we 
shut our eyes to the altered conditions 
that make it wrong for us. We avow our 
willingness to take the highest road, but 
we regret that we must consider our 
friends, or our health. The list of excuses 
is endless, and not one of them is honest. 
There is no excuse for not doing right, and 
the fact that it would entail suffering on 
our part is a cowardly and unvalid rea- 
son for moral compromise. 

No man is so hopeless as he who is not 
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brave enough to take the upper road at 
whatever cost. There is no sheepskin 
that conceals so dangerous a wolf as the 
professed good adviser who says to young 
men and women that they must not at- 
tempt the ideal, and that a certain 
amount of laxity in morals is necessary 
and right; that we must all have our 
“ fling,” and that eventually we shall be 
the better for it. Although God, in love 
for us, sometimes overrules our evil deeds 
for our good, the day has never yet 
dawned when good was born from evil, 
and when it was not true that whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. 

One-half our ugly conduct and bitter 
words are born of a smarting conscience, 
and all of our insincere religion can be 
traced to a like cradle. It was just this 
accusation that our Lord brought against 
the Pharisees, the most religious men of 
his time. Their hairsplitting had opened 
the way to rank immorality, and was born 
of immorality. He held up to them, for 
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example, the way they got around the 
commandment “ Honour thy father and 
thy mother.” They said that a thing 
which was “ corban” was sacred to God, 
and could be used only for God; so a 
heartless son who wanted to evade the 
support of his parents could say of his 
property, “ it is corban,” and he was clear 
of guilt by their law. When lust meets 
the law of righteousness, one or the other 
must give way; they cannot mingle. The 
man who says business is business, and re- 
ligion is religion, may excuse himself as 
did the unfilial Jew in his own eyes; but 
the Almighty says “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” 

There is one sure way out in all moral 
dilemmas. He who always takes the up- 
per way will ever have the vitality of 
eternal life with which to encounter any 
hardship. The gateway to the path that 
leads to heaven is always difficult of en- 
trance, but it is always light, for it is il- 
lumined with the promise, “He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 
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NATURAL STRENGTH 


VERY period of time has its own 
peculiar point of attack on our 
Christian faith. The point may 

shift from time to time, but until the 
pressure is relieved at that one spot we 
are likely to be steadily assailed there. 

Not so very many years ago the op- 
ponents of faith simply declared that 
there was no God. That was when natu- 
ral science was young. As our knowledge 
has increased, that denial has become un- 
tenable, for the wonderful construction of 
man, his mind, and his universe, impera- 
tively demand a constructor. 

To-day the point of attack is directed 
against the personality of the Creating 
Being. The whole atmosphere of our 
time, reflected in general conversation, 
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public print, art, everything, denies the 
real personality of our God. In one way 
or another we are robbed of him as a real 
person, a Father, and we are offered as a 
substitute deity an impersonal mind and 
a set of machine-made laws that “ It” has 
set in motion. 

Many a devout heart has suffered from 
this attack, not realising that it was the 
battle of the day and hour, and that the 
great enemy was pressing hard against 
them. We are in effect told this: Yes, 
there is a God, but it is childish to pray 
to him; the great Creator will not, and in- 
deed cannot, change a fixed law for your 
especial benefit. And sometimes, in the 
midst of an anguish of heart-filling peti- 
tion, our hearts are chilled to numbness 
by the sudden fear that perhaps this is so. 
The world outside simply knows, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that there is no 
use in prayer unless it be a good exercise 
for the petitioner, and is just as certain 
that the battle is always to the strong, the 
race to the swift—therefore it is better to 
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hustle than to be holy, for you will have 
only what you can get, anyway. It isa 
cruel and a merciless dart; it pierces 
many a good armor, and many a Chris- 
tian man or woman who should be fight- 
ing in the front ranks is lying wounded 
in the rear. Their work has become weak 
and perfunctory, or “scientific” and 
spiritless. And the dart is as false as it 
is cruel. 

It is perfectly true that the phenomena 
of this world operate in certain fixed ways 
that we call laws, and it may be perfectly 
true that not one of these ways of opera- 
tion is ever changed a hair’s breadth. 
But beside all this it is just as true, also, 
that God can manipulate those laws to 
obtain any result that he may wish. This 
last is what the faithless do not know, 
and cannot comprehend. 

A great pipe organ has one or two thou- 
sand pipes. Some are twenty feet long, 
and large enough for a man to stand in, 
others are no bigger or longer than a com- 
mon lead-pencil; some are made of wood, 
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some of zinc, some of lead; and every one 
is set to make its own peculiar note. No 
pipe ever makes any other note than its 
own. But the organist is not limited to 
one tune. He can play any tune he may 
wish simply by changing the order of the 
notes which he sounds. 

The laws of God’s world are fixed; but 
on that great organ he is master, and it 
obeys his will; and rest assured that he 
it is that is playing the melody of your 
life. If there is a minor chord now and 
then, or if sometimes the music almost 
dies away, believe that he is at the key- 
board, and that in the end you shall hear 
the great chorus of victory. 

The greatest achievement of the human 
mind is to be conscious of the Person of 
God, a person just as real and near and 
as conscious of our work and sleep and 
play as any companion that we see with 
our eyes. This is the aim of creation: 
“He made of one every nation of men 
- . . that they should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him, 
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though he is not far from each one of us.” 
And that word achievement does not 
mean that only those of exceptional mind 
and purpose can know God, nor that we 
know him only after serious effort. 
Whatever effort there is, is simply the 
effort to be natural, to believe God’s word 
for just what it says. There is with many 
of us, more than likely, too much inten- 
sity and contraction, too much effort 
after spiritual knowledge and spiritual 
power. We can make it far harder than 
it really is, and even then be disap- 
pointed. It is natural to believe in the 
Person of God. The darkened mind of 
the Bulu chief in the thick shaded village 
of the African forest believes in him. It 
is as natural to a human being as it is to 
want food. John Fiske of Harvard said: 
“ Of all the implications of the doctrine 
of evolution with regard to man, I believe 
the very deepest and strongest to be that 
which asserts the everlasting reality of 
religion.” It is natural to believe that 
we have a real Father, a person; and the 
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first effort that we should make is the ef- 
fort to be natural: “ except ye turn and 
become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Herein lies the secret of Christian power, 
and herein lies the cause of much failure 
and heart-burning. 

The human throat is canstructed to 
produce pure tones, the most beautiful in 
all nature. Yet few of us are good sing- 
ers. Most of us cannot make one good 
full, pure tone, because, when we sing, 
we contract our throats and twist them 
out of their natural position, with the re- 
sult that we produce nasal or shrill - 
sounds, discouraging to singer and audi- 
ence alike. The first step in learning to 
sing is to learn to let the throat be 
natural—relaxed and open. Once master 
that, and the rest is merely a matter of 
practice and time. Without that as the 
first step, no amount of practice will en- 
able us to render even the simplest 
melody, for our start was wrong. 

So the greatest singers are those who, 
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added to natural capacity, have learned 
to let their vocal organs do their own 
work in their own way. And the most 
blessed life is the one which has learned 
the simple lesson of relaxing, of taking 
God’s promises as simple verity, and of 
living and working on that basis. 

This may sound as though there were 
no place for hard thinking, no need of 
brains in the Christian’s life. On the con- 
trary, there is abundant need for brains 
in interpreting and rendering music, after 
the singer has learned to use the throat 
properly. One might use brains till they 
broke, trying to invent a new way to hold 
the throat; there is no way but the 
natural way. There have been, and are, 
religious speculations without end, and 
they cut their sterile way back and forth 
across our human life; but the only man 
that bears fruit is the man who first be- 
comes as a little child and starts from 
that point. 

Why should we struggle to prove that 
which needs only to be believed? Why 
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use our strength trying to find the way, 
when the door is open, and the feet of the 
natural, child-hearted are passing in to 
power and glory every day? 

Mrs. Burnett has written a sweet and 
powerful story that turns around an old 
woman in a London slum. She had not 
lived a good life, and, in her wicked old 
age, lying on a hospital cot, some visitor 
had told her the gospel story. She simply 
believed it; no more than that. One who 
saw her afterward, at a time of dire need, 
says: “ Her poor little misspent life has 
changed itself into a shining thing, 
though it shines and glows only in this 
hideous place. . . . She believes that her 
Deity is in Apple Blossom Court—in the 
dire holes its people live in, on the broken 
stairway, in every nook and cranny of it 
—a great Glory we will not see—only 
waiting to be called and to answer. Do 
I believe it—do you—do any of us who 
preach each day so glibly ‘ God is Every- 
where’? Who is the one who believes? 
If there were such a man he would go 
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about as Moses did when ‘he wist not 
that his face shone.’ ” 

So our greatest human achievement is 
always compassed in the same way : Moses 
in his day, the old woman in Apple Blos- 
som Court in her day, and you in yours, 
will find that the true way is the natural 
way. All those who yearn shall be filled ; 
then why yearn and at the same time shut 
out the blessing by too much yearning? 
A heart wide open to God, as it was made 
to be, will defeat all the attacks on its 
faith and peace. 
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THE VALUE OF A SHAKE-UP 


GOOD, big shake-up, every now 
and then, is like a tonic. Police 
captains find that if they change 

every man around to a different position 
about once in so often, it is good for the 
entire force. The managers of some busi- 
ness Offices say that a good big jar is bene- 
ficial to almost everybody, and especially 
for those in danger of believing that they 
are indispensable. It is a most remark- 
able boy who is not improved, on oe- 
casions, by a genuine “ calling down.” 
Even nature seems to have provided 
that a shake-up should have its regular 
place in the arrangement of things. The 
beach gets dirty and cut up, and along 
comes a good northeaster and clears it 
again. Earthquakes are credited with 
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bringing islands out of the sea, and with 
helping in the formation of mountain 
ranges. A big windstorm will bring 
down trees with worn-out trunks and 
prune off dead branches. And many a 
man will confess that a sound thrashing 
at the hands of some other lad in the days 
of his youth was the beginning of his 
moral development; that, after the ache 
was over, it set him to thinking. Nature 
abhors monotony almost as much as a 
vacuum, and seems to have provided that 
at various times a general shaking up 
is necessary to maintain the proper 
standard. 

All of which ought to remind us that 
our turn may come at any time. Yet few 
of us want to be the centre of any such 
rough experience. We prefer to arrange 
things to suit our taste, and then to keep 
them so. A genuine shake-up that dis- 
lodges us we view as a calamity ; we dread 
its coming, and we mourn its effect. 

This feeling is of a piece with the tend- 
ency we have to fancy that our own idea 
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of things is invariably correct. A really 
radical change of opinion, especially our 
opinion of ourself, is little less than pain- 
ful. When a shake-up comes that re- 
verses a man’s opinion of himself it is al- 
most as serious as burning down his 
house. You would not have to hunt long 
on any street to find men whom you could 
persuade to put their household furniture 
into the road more quickly than you 
could get them to throw over their 
opinions of themselves. We are all con- 
Servatives on moral questions, when the 
questions concern ourselves, with a con- 
servatism that is better called stubborn- 
ness, and that nothing short of force will 
alter. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in dealing with us God makes occasional 
use of a moral shake-up. 

Now a brand-new idea is one of earth’s 
treasures, and the great value of a crisis 
is that it can give us a new viewpoint. 
Since we are not perfect, it easily follows 
that the set of ideas with which we are 
equipped at any given time is imperfect. 
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God’s fixed purpose is to move us toward 
perfection, and to do that he must see to 
it that we get rid of the defective ideas 
and adopt new ones. If he can get us to 
accept the new ones quietly, well and 
good; but if we are stubborn, then he will 
use stronger means to get the new idea 
into us. The Old Testament is a collec- 
tion of records of the steps by which our 
moral forbears learned what God would 
have them know. It was a slow process ; 
some men, such as Saul, never learned it, 
and perished rather than surrender the 
idea that they were supreme over their 
own destines; other men submitted after 
they had been nearly shaken to pieces, 
like Elijah; and others, like Daniel, seem 
to have required very little more than a 
word. 

God seems to have a system for moral 
development, the stages of it being repre- 
sented in the seven “blesseds” of the 
beatitudes. Beginning with the first, 
“poor in spirit,’ which means the sur- 
render of my will to God’s, each beatitude 
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marks a step upward in spiritual develop- 
ment, and it seems to be his purpose to 
lead us up just as fast as we can go. 
Every one of those beatitudes is an in- 
tellectual and moral acquisition, and if a 
shake-up will help us to get it, God will 
probably send us such a crisis. 

A failure in business has taught many 
a self-willed man that the directing hand 
of his life was God’s, and not his own, 
and has been the means of teaching him 
the truth of the first beatitude. The 
violent and sudden retribution for what 
seemed a trivial sin, a retribution appar- 
ently away out of proportion to the of- 
fence, has taught many of us that every 
Sin, no.matter how small, is deadly, and 
has caused us to strive to become pure, 
or single, in heart. Few lives have es- 
caped some swift and awful fall before 
an unsuspected temptation, and we who 
have always thought that we were 
morally spotless have suddenly awakened 
to find ourselves struggling in the mire 
along with those whom we have hitherto 
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despised. “God does not tempt any man 
with evil, but He sometimes humbles our 
pride by teaching us that we are no better 
than any other sinner, and that confi- 
dence in ourselves will bring the strong- 
est of us to a bad fall. 

And of all the shake-ups that come, 
there is scarce any that is so terrific as 
this sudden recognition that we are sin- 
ners, and almost criminals. It goes to 
the very root of our self-esteem. It cuts 
to the quick, and makes the very founda- 
tions to tremble, and—it gives us an en- 
tirely new estimate of ourselves. Just 
such an experience can be the birthday of 
a new spiritual life, if in that fearful hour 
we seek God and do not flee from him. 
There is an operation in surgery when an 
organ has gotten detached; the only way 
for it to be kept in place is to cut it, and 
cut the near-by muscles, and then sew the 
two wounds together. In process of heal- 
ing, the organ grows fast to its support. 
The surest way for a heart to grow fast 
to Christ is to bring its own bleeding side 
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to the side of the Christ who was wounded 
for it, and the two will become one. 

To one who is on good terms with his 
Maker, the swift, sudden changes that life 
brings are not a thing to be dreaded, nor 
will such a man regard the complete over- 
turning of his plans with terror. 
Changes sharp and radical will come. 
We can count on them as part of our life- 
schedule. Our problem is not how to 
avoid them, but how to get the best out 
of every one of them. Expert divers keep 
their eyes open when they take the 
plunge, and they bring up many a valu- 
able thing from the bottom. Godly men 
find treasure in disaster; but the godless 
man can see nothing but calamity when 
the time comes for him to be submerged. 

James said, “Count it all joy, my 
brethren, when ye fall into manifold 
temptations.” James had learned that 
these sharp tests were the turning-point 
of many a man’s soul-life—but most of us 
think that James was stretching things 
just a little when he wrote that. Yet it is 
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sober truth. A big shake-up is the mak- 
ing of us, asarule. It is terrifying, per- 
haps humiliating; but God sends the hu- 
miliation that the exaltation may follow. 

It is a good thing for every Christian to 
assure himself repeatedly that there is a 
reason for everything that happens. In 
the midst of what seems to be plain sail- 
ing we come to sudden wreck, we are 
stricken down with sickness, or the prom- 
ised co-operation of others is suddenly 
withdrawn; and as we look at the débris 
of our work we say plaintively that we 
cannot see why this should have been 
visited on us when our motives were so 
good. But there was a reason, and it is 
not always that we were to blame. Let 
us take it as one of our shake-ups, and try 
to find what God meant us to learn by 
it. Men who make a business of writing 
sometimes leave their desks and go for a 
long trip, travelling as long as they can. 
Meanwhile they are producing nothing. 
But when they take up their pens again 
they are far ahead of the point at which 
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they laid them down. The interruption 
of their work has given them a new set of 
ideas. 

A shake-up is good for us, not ruinous. 
It is a shame for a man to come out of a 
long sickness and not be stronger at 
heart. It is a pity to waste a temptation 
or a misfortune; they are the most valu- 
able things that we ever get, for they con- 
ceal new ideas, and possibly can lift us to 
new beatitudes. There is a wide angle 
between God’s viewpoint and ours, yet it 
is his intention that these shall grow 
closer and closer together. It is our 
privilege, each time we are shaken from 
the old position, to find a new one a little 
nearer, to God. 
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IX 
THE ANTIDOTE FOR CUNNING 


NE of the penalties of belonging 
to a race of beings that think, 
seems to be the liability to think 

wrong. Ours is a race that is more or 
less easily “fooled.” It is not very com- 
plimentary to our wits to acknowledge it, 
but, after all, every man who makes a mis- 
take in judgment, who suffers loss, does 
so because he has been fooled, or deceived. 
Something was concealed from him; and 
he thought he was all right when actually 
he was partly wrong. 

It is astonishing how cunning some 
men are; yet the wonder of their subtlety 
is equaled by the ease and regularity with 
which they find victims. “ I have been off 
in selling some mining stock,” said 
one of those extra clever fellows to a 
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friend who inquired where he had been. 
“ And did you sell it?” was the question. 
“Sell it?” was the answer, with an al- 
most boyish laugh. “Why, if you’d give 
me a piece of blue sky and fifteen minutes 
to talk, I’d sell it to somebody.” That 
man represents the extreme, to be sure, 
and fortunately he is not typical of the 
bulk of the men who conduct our busi- 
ness, practise our professions, and write 
our literature. 

But far worse than this is the cunning 
to which we are constantly subjected in 
the moral and mental sphere. How many 
men and women do we know who are not 
one-sided in their ideas and standards, 
laying too much stress upon this or that, 
and too little upon something else? Not 
one of us is free from the danger of a 
bias which cunningly unhinges our 
judgments so that they will sometimes 
fall prone. We are deceived by judging 
everything by the few things that our own 
experience has brought us. Every man 
who makes broad conclusions on narrow 
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evidence deceives himself; his pride 
blinds his eyes, and he does not know it. 
Every man who makes a mistake is de- 
ceived by something, although often it is 
not easily acknowledged. 

The whole human race is deceived by 
sin, and suffers in consequence. Some 
are seeking happiness by drinking 
poisons, others by gambling; some men 
are looking into the eyes of the woman 
whose feet take hold of hell; some pure 
girl is listening to the entreaties of a man 
who, if she entrusts her life to him, will 
lead her to a life of misery. In China a 
mother is maiming her daughter’s feet for 
fashion ; in India a poor woman is making 
herself poorer still to buy presents for 
big wooden dolls she calls her gods. In 
Africa a man is torturing his captured 
enemy to death and smearing himself 
with his blood. In Christian America 
two men are planning a scheme that will 
rob thousands of their earnings; and 
somewhere a misguided enthusiast is 
talking philosophical nonsense and call- 
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ing it religion, and men and women are 
believing him. Most of these think they 
are doing the right thing, and each one 
is deceived by the cunning of sin. 

The giant mistake that we all make is 
in conceitedly thinking that we are strong 
enough to recognise and defeat our temp- 
tations. Asa matter of fact, all too often 
we are not even conscious that we are 
being tempted. The enemy of our souls 
intends to blind the real moral issue, and 
he is more cunning at concealing the 
truth than the sharpest sharper who ever 
came out of Wall Street looking for prey. 

Conscientiously we try to avoid what is 
wrong; and the enemy uses our own 
brains to convince us that we are right! 
Perhaps few will do wrong deliberately 
and coolly ; the most frequent sins are not 
those that are entered into deliberately. 
Every time we make a mistake, every time 
we fall, we are surprised; we did not ex- 
pect it, we were deceived. And every one 
of us thinks that by careful watching he 
will avoid it next time. Time and time 
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again we have watched, and have been de- 
ceived, and have fallen. 

There is only one sure antidote, then, 
for cunning, and it is simplicity. Rascals 
chiefly fool rascals; the gambling fra- 
ternity live on the gamblers. You do not 
often hear of a consistent Christian being: 
fleeced by gamblers, nor of his being 
drugged ina saloon. A true Christian life 
is likely to be proof against such low cun- 
ning. But good men are deceived into evil 
by false arguments, by concealment of the 
nature of the thing, by the unspeakable 
craft of the powers of evil. Those powers 
are like the water on a ship’s bottom, 
pressing, pressing, every minute of that 
ship’s life, from the instant it touches the 
water on the day of its launching, search- 
ing for leak. No crack was ever in the 
bottom of a boat that the water neglected 
to find. No heart ever left unguarded a 
single avenue by which evil could enter, 
that evil did not enter. 

Could anything be more helpless, there- 
fore, than to attempt to detect every bit 
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of evil with which we may be threatened? 
One would have to be as complex as the 
countless array of our possible dangers 
to do this. But the simplicity of pure 
goodness will overmaster the cunningest 
plot that was ever devised. If we will 
simply ask, in every uncertainty, what is 
the very best and noblest thing to do, we 
shall never deceive ourselves into think- 
ing that a second-best deed is our best. 
Our greatest danger lies in the fact that 
the issue is nearly always obscured. Nine 
times out of ten, when a good-intentioned 
man does wrong, he thinks he does it un- 
der necessity. 

When the tempter said to Jesus, “ Com- 
mand this stone that it become bread,” he 
concealed the real issue. Of course he did 
not pity Jesus’ exhaustion so that he 
wanted to help him; he wanted the Lord 
to do a wrong. Jesus defeated him, not 
by arguing that, in such a case as his, one 
might make certain concessions to the 
flesh, but with the simplicity of a child 
he said nothing about the merits of that 
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case, butvonly that it was never right to 
doubt the Father. 

And what an awful necessity was his! 
For forty days after his baptism he was 
wrapped in a spiritual ecstasy of trans- 
forming glory. As he began to fully com- 
prehend that he himself was to be the 
Saviour of the race, emotion after emo- 
tion billowed over his heart and mind; 
he was lost in a spiritual fervour, and 
forgot to eat, and then—it passed, and he 
was faint with hunger. No food was at 
hand, no habitation near; he was too 
weak to travel. So far as human knowl- 
edge could judge, he would have to die 
where he was; and what would become of 
his saviourhood? Food was absolutely 
necessary just now, and there was no way 
to get it but the wrong way that was sug- 
gested. The arguments were convincing, 
conclusive; but to obey them called for 
wrong doubt. So Jesus simply ignored 
them, saying, “It is written.” If he had 
died there, it would have been better than 
to have done wrong. For nothing can 
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justify any man for doing a wrong. That 
is God’s lesson, and when we adopt it as 
simply as did our Elder Brother, we may 
be victorious, as was he. 

It was not without reason that the ig- 
norant medieval Christian believed that 
the devil would fiy at the sign of the 
cross, and give over the fight'at the speak- 
ing of the name Jesu. Jesus’ rule for 
defeating every sort of evil is simplicity 
itself, and nothing else has ever defeated 
it, or ever will. I must consider God first, 
other men second, and my problem last. 
There was never a difficulty confronted 
with this simple rule that was solved with 
an evil result, for love cannot be deceived. 
The love of God for his children is the one 
thing which destroyed the power of evil, 
even death. The love of his children for 
God is the one antidote which makes them 
proof against the most cunning devices 
of evil. 
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LABELS 


ABELS are very useful. On the out- 
side of a tin can at the grocer’s 
they tell us what we may expect 

to find on the inside. Hitched to the name 
of a person we know by the Miss, the Mrs., 
or the Mr., what sex and station the 
owner holds. Some labels are very orna- 
mental and impressive. On boxes of 
breakfast food they sometimes put, not 
only the name of the food, but a beauti- 
fully colored picture of the contents, to 
allure a morning appetite. And the 
labels on persons are sometimes very or- 
namental and impressive. Hon., and Dr., 
and Rey., and various combinations of the 
alphabet, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Litt. 
D., Mus. Doc., F.R.G.S., R.A., and the 
whole list of them, are ornamental labels 
for various kinds of brains. 
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Labels, commercial and personal, are 
therefore very useful. It is unfortunate 
that they are sometimes misleading. Not 
long ago this country woke up to the fact 
that with a good deal of our canned food 
we were not getting just what the colored 
label on the outside of the can led us to 
suppose. It was a shocking disillusion- 
ment to find that the label showed lus- 
cious peach jelly, when the inside of the 
can contained only some nicely prepared 
and flavored gelatine quite innocent of 
any relation to peaches. The country at 
once had indigestion, and passed laws to 
keep the peaches and the labels in the 
neighborhood of the same can. 

The labels on persons are also mislead- 
ing, because one can see the label but not 
always the real person. The titles and 
degrees are supposed to be descriptive of 
the owners’ brains, and sometimes they 
are; but they are not always accurate, 
and they never make brains. <A univer- 
sity might confer a B.A. or an LL.D. ona 
lineal descendant of Balaam’s beast of 
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burden, and yet it would not make him 
wise. This is quite certain; and it is just 
as positive that he would pass as wise 
with a good many people. For it is easier 
to look for labels than for facts, less ar- 
duous to accept than to question. So for 
a good fraction of our mental furniture 
we take men and things for just what 
they are labelled, without much question. 
That is, we take them so unless we have 
learned to look behind the label every 
time; generally we do not do this because 
it is easier not to. More than this, for 
convenience sake we label each other in 
our minds, and ticket and docket things 
all around, and reduce life to a very 
simple and a very stagnant thing. 

It is a dangerous thing to be a human 
being and to be obliged to think, for that 
means that one must be a critic and de- 
cide whether things are good or bad. This 
may easily get us into trouble, for the 
world at large thinks that it is better for 
us to accept the labels that it has already 
put on everything. But even when we do 
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take the world’s labels we are in danger 
of being put to shame, as happened to the 
artist critics in Charles Reade’s story of 
“Peg Woffington.” Mrs. Woffington 
was very beautiful, and very popular, and 
very kind withal ; and she wanted to help 
Mr. Triplet, the poor artist, so she let 
him paint her portrait. The afternoon 
the critics were to view the despised ar- 
tist’s canvas, she had him cut a hole 
in it, and she fitted her own living face 
in the opening, touching up the edges and 
arranging the lights so that the fraud 
could not easily be detected. The critics 
came. Of course it was conceded before- 
hand that Triplet was a second-rate 
artist; and they looked, and examined, 
and one said that the nose was quite im- 
perfect, and another that the flesh-colour- 
ing was hopelessly bad, and the curves of 
the face all out of drawing. They were 
therefore extremely pained when the pic- 
ture laughed at them and declared that 
they were badly mistaken. Their real 
trouble was that they got Triplet’s label 
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confused “with Mrs. Woffington’s real 
face. 

Many very good and very great men had 
to be dead a long time before they were 
recognised to be either good or great, be- 
cause people labelled them wrong to be- 
gin with, and labels are hard to change. 
Columbus had this difficulty; so did 
Ridley, and Latimer, and the Apostle 
Paul. 

Jesus encountered the same difficulty. 
He came into his own home town where 
he had lived, before his townsmen’s very 
eyes, thirty years of spotless purity and 
faithfulness. He went into the church,— 
the synagogue,—and spoke with such elo- 
quence as they had never heard, not even 
when they were up in Jerusalem in the 
lecture-rooms of the temple, where the 
great rabbis were. They were struck 
speechless at his eloquence and wisdom. 
It was something extraordinary, this wis- 
dom and this power, and it did not agree 
with the label that they had always put 
on him—*“the carpenter’s son.” They 
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argued something like this: he cannot be 
a great man and a wise man, because he 
has no proper degrees ; and besides, we all 
know him so well,—why, we know all 
about him, his trade, and his family, his 
brothers and sisters; they are nothing ex- 
traordinary, and so he can’t be. It wasa 
battle between the facts and the label, 
and the label won. 

Almost everything in life is labelled for 
us. If we want to, we can float along and 
take ready-made estimates of things all 
our days, and all that it will cost us is the 
ability to read labels when we see them. 

Familiarity breeds either contempt or 
reverence. The most sacred things in life 
are the most common-place. The soul is 
growing great when the scales of belief in 
ready-made labels drop from its eyes, and 
it sees, and believes what it sees. True 
greatness of heart treats nothing lightly 
or irreverently. Reverence life, reverence 
your friends, reverence your work; for 
they are all strands in the pattern of 
etenal life. The least things are sacred— 
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the way we salute each other, and the 
commonest intercourse in the trivial 
round of life. The most horrible thing 
about human slavery was that it de- 
stroyed man’s reverence for his own kind, 
and taught him to say of a human being, 
“Tg not this my property, to do with as I 
see fit?” 

Babies are very common, yet nothing 
is more sacred than infancy and child- 
hood. A child has a right to a great 
amount of reverential treatment from its 
parents, for, though the physical life came 
through them, it did not come from them, 
and its soul is direct from heaven. Out of 
the eyes of your girl or your boy looks a 
soul that is not yours, but that came from 
and belongs to Almighty God. Parents 
and teachers are given the sacred trust 
of caring for and leading that mind and 
soul for a few years. How many, many 
lives have been warped and embittered be- 
cause of the irreverent handling and med- 
dling they have received from the wilfully 
ignorant! A human being may be la- 
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belled son, daughter, pupil, friend; but 
all these are none the less holy, and the 
better we know them the more we should 
reverence them. 

It is a pitiful thing when we become 
blind to the inherent sacredness of all 
things, for life then loses its flavor of ex- 
altation, and it really does become com- 
monplace to us. Flowers do not bloom in 
the beaten path; only ground that is 
turned up and softened will bear them. 
Only souls that are turned up to the sof- 
tening and refreshing eternal God are 
alive to the eternal living world about 
them. 

A feeling of monotony is a bad symp- 
tom. It means that we have lost the feel- 
ing of growing, of progress, and the on- 
ward push of life. The Creator did not 
mean that we should ever be anything but 
alert and interested and growing. For 
that reason he has hidden something of 
himself in every face we meet, and in 
every tree and flower and dewdrop and 
hillside. He did not mean that a single 
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hour or event in our lives should bear a 
man-made label, but rather that we 
should every one have the daily joy of dis- 
covery of himself in some new way, now 
in a friend, and now in ourselves; now in 
a baby, and again in a prophet. We are 
daily walking, every one, in an undiscov~ 
ered country. It is a blessed journey 
when we do not allow it to be all labelled 
beforehand, and when we find a divine 
Friend and a Saviour even in the car- 
penter’s son. 
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THE BATTLE WITH IMPER- 
FECTION 


ERHAPS nothing in‘ this world is 
quite what it ought to be. Cer- 
tainly every one of us feels the 

pressure of conditions that are decidedly 
and uncomfortably adverse. Our work 
itself would be easy enough, we often say, 
only—and then comes the recital of the 
difficulty. Sometimes it is an eccentric 
employer, sometimes an unfounded oppo- 
sition from a fellow-workman, sometimes 
it is the lack of proper tools and prepara- 
tions, and sometimes it is a tide that 
seems to set steadily away from us. AI- 
ways there is some thorn, some crop of 
weeds, that makes living and working 
doubly hard. And always it seems as 
though there were no need that this 
should be so. 
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Yet this is not justifiable ground for 
complaint. No man is without this oppo- 
sition, and God evidently intends that we 
shall not be without it. He did not give 
to men ideal things, but only the raw ma- 
terial out of which ideals can be approxi- 
mately made to come true. Men were not- 
put into the world to bask among ideal 
conditions. One of the facts of life that 
makes life worth living is the struggle to 
make ideals come true. The best man 
among us is the man who will take his 
raw material and start to work to make 
his ideals come out of it, wasting no time 
in complaining. 

Whether this would have been the con- 
dition had men never sinned we may not 
know, but certainly the Bible shows us a 
God who himself labours for an ideal that 
he has not yet attained. When one thinks 
of the bloodshed in Russia and Man- 
churia, the degrading heathenism and 
wickedness in the dark corners of the 
world, the appalling array of crime and 
rascality in civilised countries, and the 
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sin and failures in our own individual 
lives, one realises somewhat the unwork- 
ableness of the material out of which God 
means to mould a race that is fit to dwell 
in that new Earth and rejoice under the 
light of that new Heaven. He has been 
at the task ever since Adam’s day, and he 
has paid for it a terrible price, his only 
begotten Son; and still the ideal is far, 
far from true. 

One thing that Jesus never did was 
to complain about his hard conditions. 
They were probably as hard as yours or 
mine. And one thing that he never failed 
to do was to work continuously to make 
his ideals come true, and in his talk he 
dwelt more on the ideal than on the diffi- 
culties in the way of attaining it. We can 
make the best of bad conditions only by 
adjusting ourselves to them, and there is 
no such adjuster, for living among men 
who are not perfect, as that which Jesus 
used—love. It has a way of making us 
fit any condition that may surround us, 
and enables us to work among the worst 
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at our best. We may be working in busi- 
ness, church, college, or Sunday-school 
under restraints, possibly from a superior 
officer, that gall and fret; a complaining 
spirit will spoil half our efficiency, while 
the grace of love will make things run 
smoothly. It is friction that wears out 
machinery. It is when steel touches steel 
that oil is needed; and it is when man 
touches man that love is necessary. The 
Christian must often love when he is irri- 
tated. 

Stick to your ideal, but do not com- 
plain because you cannot get it all at 
once. Remember that you are only given 
imperfect material, and to make it better 
is precisely what you are here for. Com- 
plaint is not useful. It neither brings the 
ideal nearer nor gains sympathy for the 
complainer. Supplant the word of wail- 
ing with the word of cheer, displace the 
thought of bitterness with the thought of 
love, and you have adjusted yourself to 
life so that no man is in better hope ts 
making his ideal come to pass. 
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That things must grow from small to 
great, from imperfection to perfection, 
seems to be one of the great laws of life 
that is over everything. It applies to a 
class of heedless boys as well as to an oak 
tree and a nation. God is a creator of 
perfection out of imperfection, of some- 
thing out of nothing. He breathed his 
spirit on chaos and out of it made an or- 
derly universe. The highest type of life 
is that of the man who breathes his spirit 
on the chaotic conditions around him and 
makes order out of them, who takes the 
raw material of life and creates some- 
thing that but for him would not have 
existed. “ Man isa fighting animal,” but 
he need not always be fighting against 
other men. The one kind of man who is 
useless in this world is the man who will 
not fight against wrongs, fight to make 
things better, fight to make his ideals 
come true. The popular phrase that “ the 
king is the man who can,” even though 
it have no etymological foundation, is 
right in its spirit. The kings among men 
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are the men who “ can,”’ who realise their 
ideals. The only real slaves are the men 
who are willing to be limited by their cir- 
cumstances. The only really free men are 
those who, no matter what may be their 
circumstances, refuse to think of circum- 
stances as final until they are made ideal. 

We ought not to humiliate ourselves by 
thinking of life on this earth as a sort of 
inferior existence, only to be endured 
until we can break into freedom beyond. 
Perhaps we shall find that the life of this 
earth was our real gold, and that from it 
is made the treasure in heaven. When the 
Creator made this world he saw that it 
was good; is not the only real trouble with 
it that sin crept in? Have we not be- 
littled our earth and our life in it? God 
sees in it the possibility of his ideals, and — 
in sinning men and women he sees his own 
image; patiently he labours year on year 
to bring to pass his ideal for men. 

We are far too ready to throw things 
away because they are imperfect. The 
bruised reed we want to destroy, and the 
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dimly-burning wick we would blow out 
altogether. Yet in business we know how 
to make fortunes from by-products, and 
to utilise every scrap of every sort of ma- 
terial. The ship on the rock we float 
again, and the sunken war-vessels of the 
enemy we raise and add to our own navy. 
In the wrecked soul God sees material for 
the ideal, and in a chaotic world he sees 
the making of a new earth; and he intends 
to make his ideal come true. Steadily he 
pushes on. Does it not lift us up to think 
that he will bring it to pass some day, and 
to know that we may have a hand in the 
work? 
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RELIGION WITHOUT A GOD 


HERE are abroad among us two 
T general notions about religion: 
one that it is a matter of culture 
and kindness, and the other that it is a 
matter of obedience and sacrifice. If we 
were to count heads, we should find that 
the adherents of the first school include 
almost every one that is outside any 
Christian church, and a goodly represen- 
tation among those who are professed re- 
ligionists. 

The two schools are not confessedly 
separate, and each thinks that the other 
is holding its own aims, complains that 
there is so much lack of harmony, and 
wonders why the two cannot pull together 
better than they do. The trouble is that 
the two are fundamentally different. The 
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culturist says that what we should do is 
to cultivate right feelings within our 
hearts,—kindliness, generosity, fairness, 
and such things. Education is his main 
hope: we must use every effort to educate 
our children properly in temperance, 
purity, unselfishness: we must keep high 
ideals always before the people. Beneyo- 
lence is his solution of many perplexing 
problems: we must see that those who 
cannot afford them shall have health- 
ful amusements, clean streets, good 
houses, sufficient work, and fair treat- 
ment. And in this he is right. The 
other school does not. deny any of these 
things, insisting with equal vigour that 
they are results of all true religion; but 
it claims that the only way to accomplish 
them and to make them permanent is by 
means of obedience to Jesus Christ and 
faith in him. 

The object of all religion and philos- 
ophy is to live rightly both for this world 
and the next. Who does not see that 
wrong things are wrong? Who can deny 
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that laziness, dissipation, infidelity, dis- 
honesty, intemperance, cruelty and injus- 
tice are drawbacks to life? The man who 
never puts his foot inside a Christian 
church knows that. The writer has seen 
the advertising card of a beer garden on 
which was a warning to its patrons 

against over-indulgence and against urg- 
ing others to drink. So far as the fruits 
-of right living go, the religion without a 
God, in this Christian land at least, has 
practically the same ends in view as the 
purest faith in Jesus Christ. But it aims 
to get these things by culture, education, 
and labour, giving actually no vital place 
in the process to Jesus Christ. The be- 
liever in culture is not ignorant of Jesus. 
On the contrary, he professedly gets his 
ideals from him, but he conceives of Jesus 
as a teacher rather than a Saviour. Now 
Jesus was a teacher of high ideals and 
beautiful living, but this was almost in- 
cidental to his real work, which was 
to show how to attain these ideals. “TI 
am the way, the truth, and the life,” is 
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the motto of the religion of obedience and 
sacrifice. 

This is a very big and a very complex 
world, and it is certainly badly out of 
order so far as morals go; but any man 
who undertakes to say how it should be 
put right has surely a wonderfully big 
task. The real trouble with our prescrip- 
tions is that we do not know all the facts 
of the case. Culture presupposes that we 
know what must be done, which really 
none but God can know. Such a man 
as Lord Kelvin, who plunged as deep, 
perhaps, as any other mind into the 
secrets of our world, sees that it is too 
complex for any man to understand, and 
says “ science had made God a necessity.” 
But that dangerous thing, “a little 
knowledge,” will try to reform and re- 
arrange the whole realm of morals on the 
basis of some “original investigation ” 
and an A.B. or a Ph.D. degree. After 
all, “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof,” even to- -day, and 
Jesus’ recommendation and invitation 
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to men is to get the best out of it 
by giving one’s whole life up _ to 
hearty obedience and love to God as 
revealed in his Son. The religion with 
a God makes God responsible for results, 
and confines itself to obedience to him, 
which is rational enough. 

Saul of Tarsus, even though he thought 
he was worshipping the God of Israel, 
was a perfect representative of the re- 
ligion of culture. How he did work, and 
write, and travel! He laboured with 
might and main as if everything de- 
pended on Saul of Tarsus. Paul of 
Damascus was a perfect type of the 
man with a God, and he worked 
with just as much fury and inten- 
sity as Saul; but instead of telling men 
what they of themselves should do, he was 
now telling them that they should obey 
Jesus Christ, “ who is able to do exceed- 
ingly abundantly above all that we ask 
or think according to the power that 
worketh in us.” 

If you have looked closely at the men 
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who have accomplished things in this 
world, you have seen that they do not get 
their ends by running pell-mell after 
them with their hands outstretched, but 
that they labour most intently at some- 
thing that does not seem to be what they 
are after at all, and yet, when that is 
grasped, the real object follows almost of 
itself. Mark Twain tells a story of how 
a bootblack saved a king. The king was 
sick ; his trouble defied the skill of all his 
doctors, and it seemed as if he must die. 
The little bootblack knew a peculiar but a 
sure remedy for the disease; but how to 
get the king to take a prescription from a 
bootblack was a problem. He might have 
gone to the palace doors and pleaded till 
he was hoarse, without any one listening. 
So he told his remedy to the ash-boy, who 
was older than himself, and the ash-boy 
told it to the butcher, and the butcher 
told it to his wife, and she told it to some 
one else, and so on it went, a little higher 
each time, until it reached the king’s doc- 
tors. The king would have nothing more 
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to do with them, so they told it to the fa- 
vorite page, and since the king was very 
fond of the page he tried the remedy just 
to please him. The king was cured by the 
bootblack’s remedy. 

Curing the sickness of this world is 
rather similar, and there are not a few 
who still think the gospel is “ foolish- 
ness.” It is too primitive to suit the 
Greeks, but it still is true that it will do 
what nothing else has done. The cul- 
turist’s idea of life is right; it is Jesus’ 
own idea; but culture as a means will 
never accomplish its ends. It seems like 
surrendering one’s ambitions to stop cul- 
tivating and take to praying; but it is the 
lesser thing that leads to the goal of all 
philosophy and labour and culture. It is 
protested that this makes men weak, de- 
pendent, and lethargic, this dropping 
the end for the sake of the means; 
but the facts do not warrant the claim. 
It was not the case with Paul, nor with 
the long list of those who have really 
tried the “foolish” way. It is the hands 
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of Christian men that have unlocked the 
doors of heathenism. It was the pressure 
of the gospel that founded the colonies on 
this continent, that redeemed our wilder- 
ness, established our schools, and un- 
ravelled the tangled skein of ignorance 
and injustice. The fact is, that culture 
as culture is the deadest, most unpro- 
gressive on earth, while the most effective 
and progressive stimulus to vigorous life 
is Jesus Christ taken into a man’s heart. 
To transform bad into good there is no 
such power as his, and it is not weakness, 
but wisdom, which makes Jesus the main 
object of all religious work. To know him 
is the preliminary to attaining what all 
good men most devoutly desire—a world 
in which there is no eyil thing. 

Yet to talk about Jesus is not what 
‘most men to-day call “ practical re- 
ligion.” There are many men who believe 
in what they call “ practical religion ”; 
they will be generous in time and money 
for a hospital, or an orphanage, or a 
medical mission, where they will do noth- 
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ing for eyangelising men. These also be- 
lieve that the preaching of the gospel is 
“ foolishness.” But if one dear to you 
were a prodigal, and suffering in the “ far 
country,” which would you rather that 
one should do for him: give him dollars 
that would go as the others had gone, or 
put Jesus Christ into his heart? Our 
Lord was very practical, yet he seldom if 
ever gave alms; all he tried to do was to 
put a man in the way of truth. If he 
succeeded in that there was no need for 
anything more, for men can supply their 
wants easily enough in this world if their 
fellows will let them. 

Godliness will produce culture and 
kindness, but culture and kindness will 
never produce godliness. The religion 
without a God will inform men, but the 
religion of obedience to Christ will trans- 
form them. 
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THE DAY OF DISCOURAGEMENT 


HERE is a very common experience 
in every life to which we do not 
often hear direct reference—per- 

haps because we are ashamed of the ex- 
perience, or think that it indicates some- 
thing fundamentally wrong. Most of us 
do not often care to acknowledge our 
moral fluctuations. Yet honesty is the 
best policy, in self-management as in 
other things; and honesty demands that 
we recognise that we are not always at 
the same level of spiritual warmth, and 
that sometimes we are at a very low ebb 
indeed. 

Some days are nearly what they ought 
to be. We pray, and the exercise com- 
forts us; we have the assurance that our 
prayers are heard, and we are satisfied 
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with the answer, be it what it may. On 
such days we have warm feelings for all 
men, and the petty annoyances of living 
are rolled easily away from a heart too 
full for them to enter or disturb. The 
sense of God and his goodness is very near 
to us; we rejoice in our faith, and any sae- 
rifice for it is sweet. 

Suddenly there comes a morning when, 
with no apparent good reason, every feel- 
ing is reversed. Or the reason may be 
only too apparent. In either case, the 
shrilly discordant note ruins the whole 
harmony of living, and for days we are 
plunged into an existence wherein the 
very foundations seem tottering. 

In these days prayer seems like crying 
to a sky of brass, life is fought against a 
world of iron, the rasping of the day 
leaves us with the feeling that most men 
are terribly unworthy, and we are har- 
assed with black doubts that whisper, if 
they do not yet dare to speak aloud, “ Is 
faith in the unseen, after all, a reasonable 
thing?” 
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Extremes meet, and nowhere oftener 
than in the individual soul. Yet this 
temptation to fluctuation is not an indica- 
tion of a weak character. It is, in fact, 
more characteristic of the best characters 
than of the poorer. It is only the man 
that fights who grows exhausted. The 
most admirable of men conféss to the ex- 
perience. John the Baptist on one day 
declares, “ Behold, the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world!” and a 
little later he is sending a wistful message 
to. that same One, “Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another?” Elijah 
is triumphant upon Mount Carmel; the 
people were shouting, “ Jehovah, he is 
God. Jehovah, he is God.” The next day 
Elijah is found under the juniper-tree, 
moaning, “It is enough; now, O Jehovah, 
take away my life; for I am not better 
than my fathers.” 

There is found only one Man who had 
no moral variability, in all the records 
of humanity, and that Man is the ideal of 
earth and heaven. Let us accept with 
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open eyes the fact that morally we are 
like a compass, deflected now this way and 
now that. Perhaps the best man is he 
who oftenest points to what is right, the 
worst man he who oftenest points to what 
is wrong. The two steadiest men are the 
seasoned saint and the complete rogue; 
they vary the least, while the most of us 
come in between. 

‘But in admitting the fact, we do not 
need to submit weakly to it. No great 
guilt attaches to the fluctuation, but end- 
less guilt attaches to passive submission 
to it. Heavenly wisdom and sympathy 
will work with us in overcoming ; indeed, 
they seem to anticipate the days when we 
are our worst. selves. ‘ When thou pass- 
est through the waters, I will be with 
thee.” “Is any among you suffering? let 
him pray. Is any cheerful? yet him sing 
praise.” The evil day will come, but we 
are not helpless. 

When the day of let-down is here, it is 

a good plan to recognise it, admit it, and 

lay siege to it. Let us ask ourselves what 
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brought it about. In almost every case 
we can find out. Sometimes we shall find 
that we are simply tired out. Spurgeon 
is reported to have said that, with him, 
exhaustion of body meant exhaustion of 
soul. It is easy to see the cure when this 
is so,—physical recuperation is about all 
one needs. : 

But there are much more difficult and 
stubborn cases, of which Elijah’s is a typi- 
cal example. His spiritual depression 
was caused by disappointed expectations. 
Things had not gone as he had antici- 
pated, and as he had every right to think 
that they would go. His brilliant victory 
was followed by an ignominious defeat, 
and he was forced to flee from the very 
Jezebel to whose idolatrous worship he 
had delivered a death blow. This is the 
commonest and the most dangerous cause 
with most of us. Our best and most ex- 
alted work has come to naught. Some 
Christian man has thoroughly disap-— 
pointed us, some good plan worthy of 
heaven’s help has been crushed, and we 
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lie with itin the dust. Under the juniper- 
tree we sit with Elijah. 

That great man made two great mis- 
takes under the tree of repining. In the 
first place, he declared failure too soon. 
He gave up hope before he had seen the 
end of God’s plan; he had seen only one 
phase of the battle, and thought that it 
was all over. And who of us has not 
tasted defeat when the battle was only 
half begun! Second, he was guilty of un- 
reasonable expectations. “I am not 
better than my fathers.” But who of us is 
commissioned to outshine his fathers? 
The problems of life are very old, and 
they have resisted individual attack with 
discouraging regularity. If we can hold 
what our fathers won, and strengthen it 
ever so little, we have done well. Some 
day we shall learn that the price of ad- 
vance is overwhelmingly disproportionate 
to its seeming result. 

But what shall we do, what can we ex- 
pect God to do for us, when the day of the 
shadow of the juniper-tree comes again? 
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In Elijah’s case, God did just this for 
him; gave him a little temporary help, 
and bade him push on. Elijah was in 
such a condition that God could do noth- 
ing for him until his despondency had 
somewhat eased up. And when this day 
comes to us, we shall cry to God. He will 
not clear it all up at once,:but some tem- 
porary help will come. Perhaps some 
Sabbath service will lift us up a peg or 
two—perhaps a line that we read will do 
it, or some kind heart that sees our 
trouble. Some messenger of God will be 
ready, if we will receive him; it was an 
angel that came to Elijah. And we may 
have to go on what is brought then for 
a long time, as Elijah went on that food 
for forty days. 

And what then? There will come a 
new revelation of God. After forty days, 
Elijah was in Mt. Horeb, and was looking 
upon that peak whereon the law was 
given to Moses and the elders, There 
God revealed himself to the discouraged 
man. Elijah was a whirlwind of a man, 
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and he saw a whirlwind that rent the 
rocks; but God was not in that whirl- 
wind. Elijah was a man trembling with 
passion, and he saw an earthquake that 
shook the mountains like playthings; but 
God was not in the earthquake. Elijah 
was a fiery man. who would like to burn 
up opposition as straw, and he saw a ter- 
rible fire; but God was not in the fire. 
Then there was a great silence, and pres- 
ently Elijah heard a “still small voice.” 
That voice was unlike anything in him- 
self just then, and he knew it was God. 
When the voice rebukes him, “ What 
doest thou here, Elijah? ” the man’s great 
heart pours out its great complaint: “TI 
have been very jealous for Jehovah, the 
God of hosts; for the children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and I, even I only, am 
left; and they seek my life, to take it 
away.” 

It was a massive complaint that the 
prophet uttered; not selfish, but the bit- 
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terness of a great passion for righteous- 
ness, disappointed. God hears it, neither 
rebuking nor answering. He simply 
bids the man go back and take up 
his work again, anoint two kings, 
and select Elisha as his successor. 
Yet it was an answer; for it bade 
him continue, which is -from God a 
promise; and it indicated that he should 
not complete the work, for he was to have 
a successor. Seemingly almost as an 
afterthought, the voice does show. to 
him the error of his complete despond- 
ency, which could not see that the people 
were not wholly lost: “ Yet will I leave 
me seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees which have not bowed unto Baal.” 
This is God’s way of lifting us back 
again: a temporary help till we are fit for 
a new revelation, and then the new reyvela- 
tion of himself. Experiences will differ 
in every case, yet this is the direction of 
the path to the recovery of a lost spiritual 
balance. At the last, it is the “ still small 
voice” that wins us, and it is that voice 
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that will win this world. We, like Elijah, 
would prefer the crushing forces of wind 
or fire; but his is a sweeter and a better 
way. Suppose God had listened to the 
man under the juniper-tree,—then would 
that man have missed his triumpant life 
and the chariot of fire. Suppose God were 
to give me what, in my depression, I ask 
for! Better, thrice better, his way, and 
the direction of the still small voice. It 
is the voice that the world is listening 
for; the voice that the world will know 
when the world is ready to listen. 

“War, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 

The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 


And laden souls by thousands, meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to thee.” 
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XIV 
TAKING CRITICISM 


EW things show us so plainly how 
much of the mind of Christ we 
possess as the way we bear criti- 

cism and disappointment. When our 
hearts are warm with a freshly conceived 
plan, and ardent to see the accomplish- 
ment of it, then to be met with disparage- 
ment of our hopes or criticism of our- 
Selves is bitter. Worse than this, it not 
seldom happens that the ardour of a pure 
purpose is suddenly transformed into the 
heat of an angry resentment. What can 
we do to fit ourselves to meet the test of 
criticism? It is not sufficient to say that 
we must always be prepared for opposi- 
tion, for if we follow this stoical counsel 
we are likely to put our minds in a case- 
hardened state against all outside sug- 
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gestion. ~ Such suggestions, even when 
they are unwelcome, are often most use- 
ful. An unkind critic is sometimes the 
best helper we have, and a determined 
opponent may be a genuine impetus for 
us. 

If we are quite sure that, in spite of all 
that is said to the contrary, that which we 
propose or have done is for the best, then 
we may with easy conscience stand by our 
colours. But if the judgment of others, 
though unkind, happens to be just, as it 
often is in spite of its unkindness, and if 
we then open our minds to the good that 
there is in it and by Christ’s grace extract 
the venom from the unkindness, we have 
achieved a genuine victory. 

For the most unprofitable possession in 
the world is a grudge against a fellow- 
man. With our differing hereditary 
traits, educations, experience, and ways 
of living and thinking, it is quite impos- 
sible that there should not be collisions 
with those with whom we are living or 
working. We are like a number of trains 
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trying to go in different directions on the 
same track. Congestions are certain to 
come, but a congestion need not degen- 
erate into a collision and a wreck if we 
will remember that there are plenty of 
sidings. Now a “siding” is a sort of 
abbreviated second track whereby trains 
going in opposite directions may pass 
each other in safety. In material rail- 
ways they bear various names; on the in- 
visible pathway of life they are all called 
Love. Sometimes they are nicknamed 
forbearance, tolerance, patience, or com- 
mon-sense; but these are all translations 
of the same thing. So in case of danger, 
remember the sidings. It is true that we 
are not always responsible for others’ 
mistaken notions, but we are evermore 
guilty if we have wilfully allowed a 
wreck of peace. 

This should by no means be taken to 
mean that we should surrender every- 
thing at the first challenge. We are 
bound by conscience, by faith, by the light 
which Christ has granted us, to do, as 
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nearly aS we possibly can, what we think 
best. But usually we shall get to our 
journey’s end quickest and easiest by not 
demanding the whole right of way. In 
this, as in every other practical question 
on the art of making progress, we must 
look to Jesus as our great example. His 
public life was one long series of bitter 
oppositions, yet he “did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth: who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again; when 
he suffered, threatened not; but com- 
mitted himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously.” When the Gadarenes will not 
listen, he leaves them; when accused and 
abused, with superhuman self-control, 
knowing that he was truth incarnate, he 
leaves the matter with the Father as the 
witness. 

Work in Sunday-school and church, 
conducted as it is by the voluntary service 
of such differing characters, is a great 
test. Pupils are not always attentive, nor 
officers grateful; teachers are not always 
equable; plans are often upset by care- 
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lessness or wilful opposition, and support 
is often withheld when it ought to be 
given. These things are hard to bear; and 
the greatest testimony to the power of 
Christ to reproduce himself is that 
we do keep together and keep going 
forward. 

The man who loses his femper, or re- 
signs, or baulks when opposed, though he 
were absolutely in the right—which is 
unusual,—has put himself absolutely in 
the wrong. Some wise man has said that 
no man ever yet accomplished anything 
by resigning; and a yet wiser has written 
that the “ wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” 

So far from being the course of weak- 
ness, the course which Christ teaches can 
be followed only by summoning all our 
strength and manhood, and adding there- 
to abundant grace and forgiveness. The 
unthinking may see it as a constant 
yielding, yet, followed as he marked it 
out, it is both sweet and irresistible. That 
cloud of witnesses, the saints who have 
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run and won, bear abundant testimony to 
the grace of Christ in the manner in which 
they endured criticism. The very best of 
men have had to endure biting criticism, 
and to hear their motives impugned; and 
they have shown their title to greatness 
in no better way than the manner in 
which they bore their cruel load. It is 
hard to think, for example, that one so 
beloved and honored as was Phillips 
Brooks should ever have had to endure 
this trial. Yet after his election to the 
bishop’s office, the attacks upon him were 
so virulent that they invaded the peace 
and quiet of his spotless life and became a 
burden. Dean Farrar, in “ Men I Have 
Known,” records that once, on seeing a 
caricature of himself in a certain journal, 
Brooks wrote: 


* And this is then the way he looks, 
This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks? 
No wonder if ’tis thus he looks, 
The Church has doubts of Phillips Brooks! 
Well, if he knows himself, he’ll try 
To give these doubtful looks the lie. 
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He dares not promise, but will seek 
Even as a bishop to be meek; 

To walk the way he shall be shown, 

To trust a strength that’s not his own, 
To fill the years with honest work, 

To serve his days and not to shirk; 

To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 

Shall say, ‘At least he did his best.’ ” 

The little glimpse that these lines, half 
humourous and half pathetic and wholly 
sweet, give of the Christ-like way in 
which this man, aS a man, bore the 
“contradiction” that comes to the 
greatest as well as the least, gives a 
broad hint of the real grandeur of his 
character. 

The one thing that we ought not to do 
when opposed or criticised is to baulk and 
refuse to do anything. The best advice 
that any one can have who is tempted to 
do this is to reread every one of those 
lines of Bishop Brooks which begin with 
the word “to.” To be in this world 
means that Christ’s followers must often 
wear the crown of thorns crushed upon 
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them by unthinking hands; and to be “ in 
Christ ” means that we shall be kept from 
hating those hands; in the world but, 
kept from the world’s besetting sin of un- 
love. 
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XV 
THE FAITH THAT LASTS 


T is not uncommon to see once en- 
thusiastic adherents of Christ and 
Christ’s church relapse into un- 

interested conventional performers of re- 
ligious acts, or drop out of all ostensible 
relation to organised religion. There is 
scarcely a pastor of any experience who 
cannot name more than one family that 
have come into his parish who with diff- 
culty can be persuaded to cast in their lot 
with his own or any other church. The 
father and mother willingly confess that 
they were regular attendants of a church 
in a community where they formerly 
lived, and they give no very good reason 
for not continuing to be now. Yet their 
present attitude of aloofness is not acci- 
dental, nor without a real cause. 
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There isa case more frequent than this, 
a state that, in greater or less degree, at 
some time exists in the experience of prac- 
tically all of us. The higher life comes 
to us at first, opening an entirely new 
view of the world. Exultantly, like one 
who discovers hidden wealth, tremulously, 
with inexpressible joy, we enter upon the 
knowledge of the mysteries of the gospel. 
The soul is full with its new joy, radiant 
with its rich accession, triumphant in its 
consciousness of knowing the secret of 
life. Days pass on, situations change, the 
youth passes from school to man’s estate, 
the maiden from her mother’s side to be- 
ing herself a mother; life has assumed a 
new face, new questions, new needs, new 
responsibilities and desires. Little by 
little that earlier religion does not seem 
to answer the weightier problems of liv- 
ing, and it becomes a conventional form, 
or is entirely dropped except in its sim- 
plest ethical aspects. 

The cause of this decadence is in every 
case practically, if not actually, the same. 
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We have not been learners. We have not 
allowed God to assume the larger place 
in the larger life. We have erred in not 
energetically seeking to enlarge our ideas 
of God: in not learning more than our 
childhood’s faith. If God cannot fill the 
largest life, if he cannot still be un- 
 fathomable to the most extended intellect, 
if he is not equal to developing needs, 
problems, and situations, then truly we 
do well to drop our youthful religion with 
the passing of our youth. 

Is there no significance in the fact that 
the Twelve were called disciples—learn- 
ers, and still greater significance in the 
fact that the Holy Spirit, the representa- 
tive of the risen Christ, was to “ lead you 
into all the truth”? How tremendously 
Peter’s view of life changed as his life 
wore on! First conscious of a divine be- 
ing who could command the fish, his be- 
lief grew larger in the cry, “ Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” A 
year later, with triumphant assurance 
and sincerity he says, “ Thou art the Mes- 
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siah, the’Son of the living God.” Not 
long afterward, under the keen and per- 
sistent questioning of his teacher, he says 
in exalted humility, “ Thou knowest that 
I love thee.” And still he did not know 
all, for later he says, “ Unto me hath God 
showed that I should not call any man 
common or unclean.” His point of view 
changed year by year, and if Peter had 
kept a diary you would probably read in 
it that in the very last week he lived he 
made a new discovery in his God. 

This is development, learning; and 
without it one need not be surprised that 
the shell of religious observance, profes- 
sion, or activity, has been cast aside for 
some trivial reason, when an undeveloped 
knowledge of God was the real cause. 
Our point of view of our Saviour must 
vary with varying age and changing life. 
The prisoner behind the bars knows a 
God that can forgive a criminal, but the 
innocent girl of refined home and loving 
atmosphere knows nothing like that. 
Your boy cannot possibly know God as 
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you do, as the first Peter could not know 
what the last Peter did, nor Paul of Da- 
mascus realise what Paul of Rome knew. 

There is one sure defeat for this ever- 
growing knowledge of God. It is that 
which so certainly stultifies a man, men- 
tally and spiritually: preconceived opin- 
ions. The average citizen ‘is ready with 
his opinion on the merits of the public 
men of his day, and seldom really gives 
an honest half hour to careful inquiry of 
the public servant he so readily classifies. 
A large proportion of the most intense 
partisan voters do not clearly know the 
real tenets of their party. They love, 
hate, vote, or exhort from motives that 
are neither knowledge nor conviction. 
They tell the story of Charles Lamb that 
on one occasion a man’s name was men- 
tioned to him, and Lamb exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Mr. A ! Ihate him!” “Why,” 
responded a friend, “you do not know 
Mr. A: .” “T know it,’ answered 
Lamb; “if I knew him, I probably would 
not hate him.” 
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So it is with most of our dislikes to re- 
ligious truths and religious exercises. 
We dislike them because we do not know 
their rich meaning. If we knew, if we 
had let them keep pace with our human 
life, they would be to us “sweeter also 
than honey and the droppings of the 
honeycomb.” 

The average non-church-goer needs but 
to be touched to explode forty reasons 
why the church doors should be nailed 
up and Christian hypocrites exposed. He 
scarcely knows the A B C of the religious 
conditions in his time, but he will insist 
on his right to his opinion, and when hard. 
pressed will say “ These things are mat- 
ters of a difference of opinion.” Now, as 
a matter of fact, very few things in life 
are matters of opinion. Christianity cer- 
tainly is not, and never will be. The ex- 
act contents of God’s requirements of 
man must be met, or the man suffers. 
Moral law cannot be broken, though it 
may be violated—when the man, not the 
law, suffers. Yet there ought to be few 
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hard-and-fast rules in life. Rules soon 
grow old, and the new wine of expanding 
life will burst them with absolute cer- 
tainty. Your conception of God must 
change and grow; your conception of 
what you must do and how you must do it 
must keep pace with advancing life. The 
spirit of your thought and work ought not 
to vary, but the expression of it in word 
and deed surely will or it will perish. If 
the acorn insisted on remaining an acorn, 
where were the oak tree? If, when I be- 
come a man, I put not away childish 
things, I do indeed see through a very 
dark glass. 

On the walls of the Metropolitan Mu- 
_ Seum of New York hangs Bastian La 
Page’s ‘wonderful picture of Joan of Arc. 
It is the hour when she sees the vision of 
her life-work. The humble peasant cot- 
tage, herself standing in the familiar 
garden, her left hand idly toying with a 
shrub leaf—there is nothing wonderful in 
the scene or work. But in the position of 
the maid, and her eyes, you can see the 
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soul drinking eternal life. She is looking 
far into heaven and heavenly things. 
With subtle touch the artist shadows the 
armour, sword, and pain that the execu- 
tion of the vision must bring. It is the 
picture of efficient life, of vital belief: the 
open mind waiting for God’s Word, not 
burdened and closed by preconceptions ; 
the vision of new and unsuspected truth 
and duty. 

When each day brings its vision, and 
every crisis its prayer, then the old 
bottles will not be mourned for their de- 
struction, nor the new wine for its loss, 
for the new and expanding life, accommo- 
dated by an expanding soul, will increase 
until we know even as we are known. We 
shall never know other than that God is 
love, that he forgives our sin, that he will 
mould a yielded heart. But as the years 
unfold to the husband new knowledge of 
the bride of his young love, so, living with 
God and learning of him, we shall year 
after year find God deeper and dearer: 
ever old, ever new; ever the same, ever 
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changing. This is eternal—constant, con- 
tinuous—life, to know God. And as life 
is essentially motion, so this living faith 
in God will keep step with your step, will 
think with your thought, will answer to 
your need, and grow with your growth. 
Is it a new way, or is it an old way that 
is new to every traveller? , 
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O be called a broad-minded man is 

considered a compliment; to be 

called narrow is to be classed 

with men who are almost bad. That, at 

least, is the popular opinion. But what 
is genuine broad-mindedness? 

For a Christian man there is but one 
ideal of perfect manhood, and Jesus 
Christ was the broadest-minded man the 
world ever knew; even his enemies admit 
it. Logically, then, we ought to find genu- 
inely broad-minded men among his fol- 
lowers. As a matter of fact we do, only 
there are some among his followers who 
have not grasped what his breadth really 
was. 

A heathen will find a shark’s tooth 
upon the beach, bore a hole through it, 
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hang it from his neck, and consider him- 
self saved; for he has complied with the 
requirements of his god. Now his great- 
est error was not in selecting a shark’s 
tooth, but in thinking that salvation is a 
thing of a moment’s transaction, and is 
ended when certain things are properly 
done. The civilised man who gives his in- 
tellectual consent to certain dogmas, sub- 
mits to certain ordinances, and adopts a 
certain type or habit of living, may be 
guilty of the precise error of the savage. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge, but it is not the end of it. 
Conversion is the beginning of salvation, 
the beginning of the making of a Chris- 
tian, but not the end. The point where 
we are most liable to error is not far from 
here, for not a few good souls concentrate 
the whole of their energy in getting men 
converted, and are convinced that that is 
all there is to do, and that if it is done all 
is well. Their conception of salvation is 
apt to grow stereotyped and rigid. They 
would seem to be of those who “ hold the 
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truth inverror,”’ while the Savage holds 
error in error. They are better off than 
he is, but are really not much broader, be- 
cause they do not see that truth and the 
life with God isa growing, changing, de- 
veloping thing, and that it comes in as 
many differing ways as there are differ- 
ing characters for it to come to. Broad- 
mindedness must be open-mindednegg, 

_ Equally with this, real broad-minded- 
ness implies sympathy. A man is as wide 
as his sympathies; the world is as big as 
a man’s heart—no bigger for him. If 
music, or painting, or literature, finds no 
answering chord in my heart, I am nar- 
rowed by just so much. If the thrill of 
patriotism is lacking, the long list of the 
nation’s heroes, the songs of battle, deeds 
of valour, are as nothing to me. A man is 
narrowed at every point where his inter- 
est and sympathy stop. You can find 
men and women who are interested in 
just one thing—their business or them- 
selves. The writer has in mind a typical 
man who is interested in one mill, one 
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family, horses (particularly four), yachts 
(particularly one), and one church. 
This man will tell you that he is a liberal, 
that he believes in letting men alone; they 
may vote as they please, they may be 
godly or ungodly as they please, read 
what they please, and think what they 
please. He is dangerously near the popu- 
lar conception of broad-mindedness. As 
a matter of fact, his is the most danger- 
ous type of narrow-mindedness. What he 
calls tolerance is actually indifference. 
So-called toleration of another man’s con- 
duct and beliefs is far oftener indiffer- 
ence than sympathy. 

The man of real broad-mindedness, he 
who is our ideal, the most liberal man 
ever bred by heaven and earth, saw in 
every commonplace man, every rascal, 
every hypocrite, every fisherman, every 
friend or foe in his own family and among 
the heathen, the possibility of being a 
child of God. So keen was his sympathy 
with each that he laboured to make that 
possibility a reality by any means what- 
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ever. He rarely used the same method 
twice, but he was always aiming at the 
Same thing: making bad men good, and 
the sad joyous. 

The broadest-minded man among us is 
he whose sympathy will prompt him to 
think and do everything for the good of 
his fellow-man. Yet these men are reviled 
as illiberal when they would close saloons 
and evil resorts, when they would forbid 
amusements that are tainted, and rebuke 
habits that are injurious. It is the Chris- 
tian’s business to be broad enough to en- 
dure the accusation of narrowness; it is 
his duty not to sink into indifference and 
tolerance of evil. For if “live and let 
live” is the broadest way in morals, then 
New York and Philadelphia may go to 
school to the African village or the Aus- 
tralian bush. 

God never placed any limits on our 
sympathies. With him it was “go into 
all the world.” The glory of the Chris- 
tian church is her missionaries, the one 
broad-mindedness to which history gives 
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no parallel, and to which the enemy can 
bring no answer. Yet there is a sort of 
geographical Christian, who believes in 
local or home missions, as the case may 
be. These are they whose hearts have not 
yet been broadened, whose sympathies 
will not stand the voyage to a foreign 
port. . 

What would have been the fate of man- 
kind had the Son of God been of that type 
of broadness that is willing to let others 
alone? The unlimited wisdom of heaven, 
as well as its unbounded love, was shown 
when the Son of heaven limited himself to 
the life of a Jewish carpenter, in order 
that he might teach his friends both to 
live and to die right. His Sympathy was 
not with the spirit more than the body, 
nor with the body more than the spirit. 
He took us just as we must take our- 
Selves: two-sided beings, animal and 
Spiritual, flaming passions and heavenly 
aspirations. He sympathised with both 
Sides of us, for he was of the same flesh 
and spirit; he sympathises when we need 
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clothes and when we need creeds, for we 
need both; there is the religion of one, 
and there is the religion of the other. 
Christ’s Christianity contemplates fac- 
tory and cathedral, farm and chapel, 
hospitals and theological seminaries. 
Blessed is the man who has His breadth! 
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LEARNING TO BE GREAT 


T is not easy to tell what it is that 
makes us agree of a man that he is 
“great.” If he ia a general of 

armies, what is it that makes him prom- 
inent,—the number of battles he wins, or 
the number of men that follow him, or the 
number of captives that he takes, or the 
value of cities and territory that he con- 
quers? None of these will do for reply, 
for we know that his greatness is some- 
thing that cannot be put in numbers. 
What makes an orator great? Surely 
not the number of speeches he makes, nor 
the number of people that hear him. 
Patrick Henry delivered his most famous 
addresses to an audience of but a few 
Score, and some lesser men have uttered a 
great many words to a great many people 
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and still remained unknown. The great- 
ness of an orator is not measured in num- 
bers; nor of a poet, nor an artist, nor a 
preacher, nor an educator. 

The probability is that we rank men in 
proportion as they compare with an ideal 
standard of what such a man ought to be 
and do. We have a common ideal of a 
perfect general and orator and poet and 
preacher and educator, and if a man ap- 
proaches to that ideal in any way, we be- 
gin to agree that he is a great man. 

There are some people who would have 
us think that the Bible flattens out all 
men to a dead level as to their relative 
size and importance, and that there are 
no great men in heaven. They do not 
read the book with open mind; for it is 
quite evident that heaven has its own 
standards of greatness, and that they are 
not so vastly different from the best of 
earth’s as one might think. Jesus did 
not rank men by the size of their biceps 
or fortunes, but he did rank them by the 
sort of brains that they had. He said 
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very definitely more than once that there 
was one mental attribute without which 
no man ever was or ever could be great 
in heaven’s estimation,—his brains must 
be as those of “little children.” 

There is endless food for thought there, 
for people who are ambitious. It quite 
certainly does not mean that we are to be 
as little children because little children 
are sinless, for most children—other 
folks’ children, at least—show signs of 
imperfection. What it very probably 
does mean is that while there are all 
kinds of brains, there is only one right 
way of using them. Chrysostom said of 
this phrase that a child was “free from 
pride and the mad desire for glory, and 
envy and contentiousness and all such 
passions,” from which we may take it 
that, being unhampered, the mind of a 
child works accurately. The kind of 
mind that they like, up in heaven, seems 
to be an open mind. An open mind is a 
scientific mind, and a scientific mind is 
one that, without prejudging, gets all the 
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facts and draws the evident conclusions, 
be they what they may. Such people are 
not common, but are found as often among 
common people as among the learned 
ones. Chrysostom was right; pride and 
contentiousness give brains such a twist 
that they are about as accurate as a gun 
with a bent barrel. 

Pride of any kind is one of the most 
effectual of all brain insulators. If a 
man is proud and conceited, nearly every 
one of his avenues of correct knowledge 
is stopped. If some men whom we meet 
every day were not afflicted with the 
“mad desire for glory,” they would see 
more clearly the things that are worth 
seeing. 

Life is motion, the world is progress- 
ing. God’s kingdom is growing, the Bible 
is the widest read and the most radical 
book in the world, and the moral “ stand- 
patter ” is certain to be left behind. 

In heaven’s estimation, then, the lar- 
gest-sized men are those that will admit 
the truth of what they observe, and not 
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say, “It is not so” because they wish 
that it were not so. It is a tremendous 
blessing to open one’s mind afresh to 
God’s Word, rid ourselves of all preju- 
dice, and say, “I want to know all that 
this means,” and to keep from Saying, 
“T do know all that this means.” 

In addition to this, men are all the 
larger for a feeling of dependence, “ hu- 
mility and unworldliness,” as Chrysostom 
goes on to say. It is astonishing how 
men, otherwise quite logical, will assume 
a position of complete independence 
about their own lives and destinies. 
Everything in nature is under law, the 
sun, moon, and stars must obey their 
nature; and such men know it, and yet 
live and think that they alone of all 
things created are absolutely inde- 
pendent. 

There are two distinct types of mind 
among men; they stood face to face in 
Pilate’s judgment hall. Pilate repre- 
sents all the men who feel absolutely free 
from any dependence upon any one but 
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themselyes. He has lots of company, 
clean-cut young fellows in college and 
just starting in life, who think that life 
is in their own hands; rugged men of af- 
fairs who bow to no power, not even 
God’s, but rely on themselves wholly. 
“ Knowest thou not that I have power 
to release thee, and have power to crucify 
thee?” said the Roman. And all such 
‘men must come in for their share of 
heaven’s condemnation of Pilate. 

Jesus represented the other type of 
mind; he saw that he and Pilate were in 
the foreground of a great stage, and that 
the background was filled with God and 
his angels and all his omnipotent force. 
If only Pilate had seen it! If only the 
mistakenly independent men could see it 
before it is too late! This feeling that 
there is a great hand directing things is 
found in all men whose greatness and 
whose work has lasted. It was true of Mo- 
ses, of Isaiah, of the heathen Socrates, of 
Immanuel Kant, of Herschel the astron- 
omer, of Brooks, Beecher, and Lincoln. 
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The consciousness of dependence upon 
an infinitely great Creator, instead of 
dwarfing, invariably has the effect of ex- 
panding the man that has it. Such men 
grow fast, think deep, and become big be- 
cause their world is big enough to take 
in God as well as themsélves. As Brown- 
ing says: 


“God be praised—for this world’s presence, half 
within 
And half without me—thought and scene, 
This sense of being and having been. 


“I thank thee that my soul hath room 
For thy grand world: both guests may come; 
Beauty to soul: body to tomb.” 


Big and broad as life may be, it is far 
too small to satisfy a man’s heart with- 
out the background of heaven. 

Equally vital with openness and the 
feeling of dependence, in the heavenly 
mind, is the disposition to obey. It is 
this disposition in childhood that enables 
children to learn so much and so fast. 
It is quite possible for us to have dis: 
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obedient brains, brains that will not go 
back and start right if they find that 
they are in the wrong. 

How many times when in dees distress 
over difficulties that we cannot solve, and 
from which there seems no way out, there 
really is no way out except to go back. to 
the place where we made the original mis- 
take from which all the trouble came. It 

-is like a man fretting and fuming, strik- 

ing match after match, and turning the 
gas cock this way and that because he 
cannot get alight, when the real trouble is 
that the gas is turned off in the cellar. In 
many cases where things are going des- 
perately wrong, the real trouble lies far 
behind us, and the quickest way to mend 
things is to trudge back and start over 
again. Few indeed are the things that 
will finish smoothly if they are started 
wrong. 

So it is that the path to genuine Chris- 
tian greatness is to be like a child in the 
use of our minds; to be ready to listen 
to a father’s counsel, to admit that it is 
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higher than our own and to obey it. This 
is one of life’s great open secrets, and 
many of us who are writhing in a tangle 
of difficulty, and praying with might and 
main to be delivered, would have almost 
instant peace the moment we left off 
writhing and got up and started back 
to the fork in the. road where we dis- 
obeyed God’s will and followed our own. 
A child would understand that, at once. 
This experience is one of the great in- 
stantaneous discoveries of life—an in- 
stant peace. We do not have to wait to 
develop into such an attitude of mind. It 
‘is not a question of development, but of 
willingness. In an instant, the most per- 
plexed one of us can drop all our striv- 
ings and go back to the hour of our dis- 
obedience, our criminal independence, 
our stupid pride, and in that instant the 
troubled sea is blessed with a great calm. 
We have offered the ancient sacrifice of a 
broken and a contrite heart, and it is ac- 
cepted. Frederick William Faber has a 
poem on perfection that closes: 
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“Then keep thy conscience sensitive, 
No inward token miss: 
And go where grace entices thee, 
Perfection lies in this, 


“‘Be docile to thy unseen guides 
Love him as he loves thee; 
Time and obedience are enough, 
And thou a saint shall be.” 

This is a message to the great number 
of Christians who feel that after all there 
is something radically wrong with them, 
—something way deep down that has not 
yet been touched. For there are many 
sincere men and women who have not yet 
known what it is to feel a great and a 
real expansion of heart and mind and 
soul. It is a mean thing to feel small, 
always to feel small,—to feel that if we 
were sifted we would really come out 
smaller than most folks think. The true 
heart craves bigness. The striving after 
big emotions and sensations—big houses, 
ships, fortunes and journeys is a symp- 
tom of it. But we can have the biggest 
of them all and still feel small and wrong, 
with an indefinite, aching dissatisfaction. 
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The only thing that is big enough to 
satisfy us is to know that the temple of 
our body and mind and heart is harbour- 
ing the eternal God, and that he approves 
us. This makes a man feel big; more 
than that, it actually does make him big. 
A man’s real size is all inside of him. 
The really “ great” man is the man who 
is big enough for God. This is an open 
secret, and happy is he who lets his mind 
become like that of the “little children,” 
and finds it. 
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OBJECTIONS 


every action there is an equal re- 

action. It is quite true, particu- 
larly among folks. With every proposal 
there is an objection. There is an ob- 
jection to everything. There are serious 
objections to having children around the 
house. There are serious objections to 
having a home with no children. There 
are objections to assuming responsibil- 
ities; they may grow too heavy. There 
are objections to having no responsibil- 
ities; one may grow lazy or get bored. 
There are objections to being young and 
there are objections to being old. There 
are objections to taking a walk; the 
road may be muddy. There are objec- 
tions to staying at home; one may get in- 
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digestion from lack of exercise. There 
are objections to marriage, and also to the 
life of single persons. There are objec- 
tions to having false teeth and objections 
to having no teeth at all. Without doubt 
the natural law holds true in the mental 
and spiritual world, that with every ac- 
tion there is an equal reaction. 

There are times when we are so sure 
that we have a good idea that we feel in- 
expressibly hurt that any one should raise 
an objection to it. When we grow wise 
we shall make our proposal and then 
cheerfully wonder who is going to object 
to it and on what ground. It is really a 
great mental and moral attainment to 
learn that the objector is not a criminal. 
He is a wise provision of nature. The 
world of mechanics could not exist with- 
out resistance and inertia. Electricity is 
born of resistance and inertia keeps my 
hat and coat on the hook till I need them 
again. So we have reached a lofty state 
when we are not hurt or surprised be- 
cause there is an objection to our good idea. 
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Objections always exist; they are in the 
very nature of progress. Every change 
means the displacement of something 
that has been. Every step forward 
means that something must give way. It 
is in the very nature of progress to over- 
come objection. It is the sign that it is 
progressing that it encounters objection. 

The great question, therefore, is this: 
Is this objection sound? Is it insur- 
mountable, and as a wise person should I 
give weight to it, even if I do not always 
give way toit? Oftentimes my good idea 
has been tried before by some one else, 
and failed. An objection of that sort is 
pretty serious. Sometimes the means for 
making the advance step are not avail- 
able. That is pretty serious too. But 
the great mass of hypothetical objections 
are not so serious. Be patient, be 
persuasive, and be courageous enough 
never to be scared away by a bogie ob- 
jection of the sort that tells, from vivid 
imagination, all the dangers that attend 
your path, When hot air furnaces were 
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first invented and put on the market 
many reputable newspapers objected to 
them on the ground that as all the rooms 
in the house would be warmed the mem- 
bers of the family would sit in their own 
rooms, instead of all gathering around 
the common hearthstone. This would 
destroy the unity of family life, and so 
ultimately disrupt the nation. This was 
not a facetious objection any more than 
was the objection that no boat could be 
built large enough to carry sufficient coal 
to drive the engines from Liverpool to 
‘New York. 

It may be that, after all, our main dif- 
ficulties are imaginary. With some dis- 
positions the possible dangers attendant 
on a proposed step assume gigantic pro- 
portions, and like Caleb’s companions we 
seem in our own sight as grasshoppers. 
But even a grasshopper can go a good 
ways if he keeps on hopping. 

Man’s duty after all is to overcome. 
One of the favourite texts of Dr. Henry G. 
Weston, admired so long for his shrewd 
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knowledge-of men and his humble wis- 
dom in godly things, was “Speak to the 
Children of Israel that they go forward.” 

The great obligation of manhood is to 
leave life a little ahead of the place we 
found it, in spite of all objections. That 
was what our Lord did. He overcame’ 
the objections that existed to the improve- 
ment of human society. There were the 
most serious of objections at every step 
of the path. There was danger at the 
outset that Joseph might put away Mary 
in disgrace. There was danger at every 
step from the vested interests and in- 
stitutions of his time. There was dan- 
ger that his friends might fail to under- 
stand him, and some of them did, and 
one was a traitor. There was danger 
that the educated Jews, like Paul, would 
never consent to living on a par with 
Gentiles. There was danger that the 
freedom of the gospel would be misinter- 
preted, and it often was. There was 
danger in giving the Bible to people in 
their own tongue, as was done in Ger- 
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many and England. Yet in spite of all 
the dangers the progress of the divine 
life that entered the world at Bethlehem 
has kept on growing and overcoming 
objections. 

Objections are like seasons; they may 
be adverse, but not necessarily final. The 
trees that put out their leaves in May are 
not frightened by the fact that December 
is coming. They may have to lose their 
leaves, to be sure, but they are bigger 
trees as -a result of their season’s leaf- 
_growing. 

There are objections that are final and - 
we ought quickly to recognise them. If 
our plan does not agree with the spirit 
of Christ it is certainly wrong. If it will 
produce hopeless discord, the time is not 
ripe for it. If it is too costly, we are not 
equipped for it. There are objections 
that are simply the natural resistance to 
all progress. It is worth while cultivat- 
ing the ability to, as Paul said, “ dis- 
tinguish between things that differ.” 
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